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Is  the  New  Deal 
Keeping  You  on  the  Jump? 

T N these  days  of  changing  conditions  and  new  govern- 
ment  requirements,  many  business  men  are  kept  on 
the  jump.  They  have  little  time  to  watch  their  own  in- 
vestments. And  investments  certainly  need  watching 
these  days. 

Any  man  so  burdened  can  secure  relief  by  establishing 
a trust  arrangement  with  this  trust  company. 

For  a moderate  fee  our  trust  department  will  accept  your  securi- 
ties for  safe  keeping,  will  buy  or  sell  if  you  so  direct,  will  clip 
coupons,  be  on  the  look-out  for  call  dates,  collect  income  from 
securities  or  real  estate  to  be  credited  to  your  account,  pay  your 
fixed  obligations — taxes  and  interest.  In  short,  we  would  give  your 
interests  the  attention  you  normally  would  give  them  yourself. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  this  with  you. 
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A century,  to  the  thouglitful  person,  may  at  first 
glance  appear  a somevvliat  arbitrary  and  artificial  division 
of  time.  The  difference  between  the  eve  of  December 
31,  1899,  and  the  dawn  of  January  1, 
A CENTURY  1900,  for  instance — or  the  turning  of 

LIES  tlie  calendar  leaf  from  December  2 to 

BEFORE  US  December  3,  1933,  in  Oberlin  annals — 
is  not,  one  might  think,  of  any  more 
consequence  than  going  to  bed  twenty-nine  years  old  and 
getting  up  thirty. 

^’et  most  of  us  have  a secret  conviction  that  there 
is  a difference  between  our  twenty-ninth  year  and  our 
thirtieth;  and  centuries,  no  less,  have  their  distinguish- 
ing marks.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  a new  hundred 
years  has  dawned  for  us,  not  merely  for  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, but  for  the  world  at  large.  For  better  or  for  worse, 
the  next  Great  Idea  since  Imperialism  has  risen  on  the 
human  race — the  idea  of  an  economically  planned  society. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Imperialism  and  its  con- 
comitant, Nationalism,  are  dead.  Some  peoples  seem 
actually  to  be  discovering  them  for  the  first  time.  There 
may  be  enough  of  them  around,  even,  like  dynamite  to 
blow  up  the  world.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that, 
however  explosive  Imperialism  and  Nationalism  may  be, 
as  ideas  they  are  outmoded  and  passes.  Indeed,  they 
seem  faintly  naive.  The  world,  these  days,  is  trying  a 
new  experiment. 

And  with  this  new  experiment  comes  a second  most 
disturbing  consciousness,  bound  to  color  our  intellectual 
and  emotional  lives  as  much  as  the  emergence  of  science 
has  done.  This  is  the  conviction  that  in  the  struggle 
now  to  come,  we  shall  have  to  take  a part.  Gone  are 
the  comfortable  days  when  we  could  delegate  our  poli- 
tical and  economic  worries  to  presidents,  M.  P.’s,  depu- 
ties, senators,  dictators,  or  any  other  fond  and  doting 
wet-nurses  of  the  state.  From  ditch-digger  to  meat  king, 
we  are  coming  to  be  dimly  aware  of  that  unwieldy  or- 
ganic whole  called  society. 

Men  have  alwa}'s  been  more  or  less  herd-conscious, 
but  our  consciousness  of  this  today  is  a new  one.  It  is 
born  of  the  rapidly  increasing  mechanization  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  terrifying  ability  of  that  mechanization  to 
impose  pattern  on  the  world  and  to  make  the  isolated 
individual  utterly  dependent,  in  flesh  and  in  spirit,  upon 
It.  The  machine  has  woven  society  together  as  mere 
gregariousness,  religion,  patriotism,  could  never  do.  "Ves- 
terday  we  thought  of  saving  ourselves  in  the  herd.  To- 
day we  must  think  of  saving  the  herd  to  save  ourselves. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  dangers  mech- 
anization exposes  us  to.  It  also  offers  us  a greater  hope 
than  we  have  ever  had.  "Fhrough  its  means  we  may  in 
sober  fact  be  able  to  create  a planned  society,  a society 
that  shall  be  without  traditional  privilege,  and  that  shall 
ensure  to  each  one  of  its  constituents  a decent  chance 
to  survive. 

Let  no  man  call  this  vision  ’’Utopia,”  and  shrug  and 
turn  away.  To  this  end  docs  all  creation  move.  And 


if  we  let  ft  fail;  if  we  miss  the  channel  and  are  dashed 
against  the  rock  of  nationalism,  adrift  in  the  backwater 
of  materialism  or  swept  into  the  whirlpool  of  facism, 
it  will  only  mean  in  the  long  run  that  the  struggle  yet 
lies  before  us.  As  long  as  a vestige  of  mankind  is  left, 
men  will  wade  through  blood  to  reach  that  “farther 
shore.”  If  we  do  not  reach  it  now,  the  cost  will  be  ap- 
palling; but  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises,  only  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  race  can  finally  end  the  quest. 

And  we,  who  in  bewilderment,  fear  and  ignorance, 
are  conscripts  in  that  quest,  what  can  we  do? 

We  can  first  of  all  teach  ourselves  to  have  this  vivid 
sense  of  society  as  a whole,  and  of  ourselves  as  part  of 
that  societ}'.  We  can  by  intelligent  reading,  listening 
and  discussion  orient  ourselves  in  the  social  order,  realiz- 
ing its  component  parts  and  the  needs  of  each.  We  can 
develop  tolerance  and  a practical  spirit  of  brotherliness; 
and  we  can  formulate  some  sort  of  idea  as  to  what,  in 
the  ultimate,  we  must  definitely  tvant  for  all  of  us. 

With  this  as  background  we  can  take  part  in  such 
political  and  economic  activities  as  come  our  way.  We 
can  try  to  vote  intelligently,  making  some  investigation 
of  the  issues  at  stake  and  endeavoring  to  determine 
whether  they  point  in  the  direction  of  our  ideal.  Go- 
ing a step  farther,  we  can  not  only  vote  intelligently  on 
what  is  offered  us,  but  ourselves  engage  in  getting  good 
men  and  good  measures  and  then  supporting  them.  If 
good  men  could  be  sure  that  good  citizens  would  support 
them  half  as  actively,  half  as  practically  as  machine 
politics  supports  the  not-so-good  measures  and  men,  poli- 
tics would  go  far  towards  being  transformed.  As  alumni, 
as  a group  more  highly  privileged  than  many  others, 
leadership  in  this  cause  belongs  to  us. 

The  college  will  likewise  do  its  share  during  the 
coming  century.  Students  of  the  generations  to  come 
will  be  taught  to  regard  themselves  not  as  isolated  phe- 
nomena, but  at  least  in  part  as  units  of  a larger  whole. 
They  will  learn  that  the  concept  of  salvation  is  social  as 
well  as  personal.  And  they  will  be  taught  to  be  far 
less  selfish  than  we,  far  le.ss  inert,  in  recognizing  and 
administering  our  public  duties. 

Oberlin  should  find  it  easy  to  assume  leadership 
here.  Her  traditions  have  long  been  those  of  devoted 
service,  even  from  the  man  who  gave  her  his  name.  She 
is  already  beginning  to  turn  her  energies  to  the  compre- 
hending and  formulating  of  the  needs  of  today. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply,  however,  that  all  of 
Oberlin’s  second  hundred  years  will  be  devoted  to  the 
social  consciousness.  Life  is  far  too  comple.x  for  that. 
1 he  arts  and  the  sciences,  great  ministers  to  the  indi- 
vidual spirit  of  man,  still  remain,  nor  will  they  other 
than  increase  in  honor  and  joy.  But  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  century  to  come,  the  consciousness  pecu- 
liarly its  own,  and,  we  venture  to  think,  its  lasting  con- 
tribution to  all  time,  may  well  be  the  concept  of  the 
enlarging  political,  economic  and  social  destiny  of  the 
race. 


Alumni  Partnership  in  Selective  Admissions 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  SEAMAN  ’24,  DIRECTOR  OF  ADMISSIONS 


Prospective  bridegrooms  me  frequently  told 
that  the  three  important  events  in  life  are  to  be 
born,  to  be  married,  and  to  die,  so  that  after  marriage 
nothing  remains  but  to  die.  Prospective  alumni,  all  too 
frequently,  come  to  feel  that  their  only  functions  after 
graduation  from  college  are  to  yield  periodically  to  the 
importunities  of  the  college  for  financial  support  and  to 
gather  at  stated  intervals  for  the  sharing  of  nostalgic 
reminiscences  of  the  good  old  days.  Dr.  William  E. 
Mosher,  newly  elected  President  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, and  many  others  interested  in  the  continuing  rela- 
tionship of  the  American  college  to  its  alumni  consti- 
tuency have  a very  different  conception.  Dr.  Mosher 
in  a recent  letter  to  chapter  heads  has  already  given  some 
intimation  of  his  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  organization.  It  so  happens  that  a course  of 
action,  adopted  in  principle  by  the  Alumni  Council  last 
February,  and  approved  in  greater  detail  in  Committee 
last  June,  has  the  good  fortune  to  become  the  first  of  the 
newer  projects  to  be  spon.sored  by  Dr.  Mosher  and  the 
Alumni  Executive  Committee  in  extending  and  revitaliz- 
ing the  functions  of  the  alumni  and  the  alumni  chapters. 

This  plan  calls  for  a national  organization  of  the 
alumni  for  participation  in  selective  admissions.  The 
plan  has  three  major  objectives: 

I.  To  increase  the  number  of  applicants,  particu- 
larly men  applicants,  for  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  both  men  and  women  applicants 
for  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

2.  To  increase  the  quality  of  the  applicants  with 
particular  reference  to  their  all-round  qualities 
and  their  breadth  of  interests. 

3.  To  assist  the  College  in  making  wise  selections 
from  among  the  entire  list  of  applicants,  chiefly 
by  supplying  data  as  a result  of  alumni  inter- 
views at  certain  centers. 

But  why  organize  the  alumni  to  interest  students  in 
Oberlin?  Does  tlie  College  need  applicants? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  great  growth  in  college  enrollment  that  marked  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  century,  brought  to  Oberlin  a 
substantially  greater  number  of  women  than  men.  In 
all  but  one  of  the  twenty-three  freshman  classes  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  between  1901  and  1923, 
the  women  outnumbered  the  men.  During  this  period 
the  enrollment  of  men  in  the  entire  institution  never 
climbed  above  38  per  cent. 

During  the  middle  ’20’s,  the  College  formulated  a 
plan  for  equalizing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  number  of 
men  and  women  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Of  the  value  of  such  a policy,  provided  well  (pialified 
men  may  he  secured,  there  can  be  little  question.  A 
thoroughly  satisfactory  social  situation  is  impossible  with- 
out at  least  a lialance  of  men  and  women.  It  is  (piite 
as  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  women  to  have  full 
opportunity  for  wholesome  social  contacts  with  men, 
which  they  come  most  naturally  to  expect  in  a coeduca- 
tional institution,  as  it  is  for  men  to  have  the  com|);my 
of  a sufficiently  large  number  of  their  fellows,  to  enable 


them  to  take  pride  in  attending  a balanced  coeducational 
college,  and  not  a “woman’s  college.” 

The  success  of  this  plan  to  equalize  the  numbers  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1930  and  1931  there  were 
more  men  than  women  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, while  the  number  of  men  in  the  entire  institution, 
including  the  Conservatory,  rose  to  47  per  cent.  Last 
year  this  figure  fell  to  46  per  cent,  and  in  1933  to  44, 
when  emergency  conditions  warranted  the  acceptance  of 
a considerable  overbalance  of  women  in  the  freshman 
class  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Since  there  has  been  considerable  improvement,  in 
approaching  a balance  of  numbers  between  men  and 
women,  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  whether  this  trend 
will  not  automatically  continue  until  there  is  full  bal- 
ance? The  best  answer  I can  give  to  this  question  is, 
No,  in  all  probability.  Study,  for  example,  the  follow- 
ing table,  showing  the  enrollment  of  freshman  students 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  since  1919: 


Year  Men  Women  Total 

1919  154  220  374 

1920  165  220  385 

1921  162  203  365 

1922  184  198  382 

1923  1851  189  374 

1924  221  189  410 

1925  191  188  379 

1926  190  185  375 


Year  Men  Women  Total 

1927  171  161  332 

1928  168  180  348 

1929  149  168  317 

1930  181  163  344 

1931  176  146  322 

1932  142  155  297 

1933  163  226  389 


It  will  be  observed  that  since  the  peak  year  of  1924 
there  has  been  a continuing  decline  in  the  enrollment 
of  men,  with  the  exception  of  1930  and  1931,  when  the 
introduction  of  a plan  of  field  recruiting  and  of  an  ex- 
tensive program  of  scholarship  awards  undoubtedly  had 
much  to  do  with  the  upturn;  and  with  the  additional 
exception  of  1933,  when  sharp  reductions  in  college  ex- 
penses and  an  emergency  appeal  to  the  alumni  reversed 
the  further  downward  trend  shown  in  1932. 

During  the  entire  period  from  1924  to  1933  no  man 
who  presented  the  proper  sidrjects  for  admission,  to- 
gether with  good  character  credentials,  and  who  met 
the  minimum  eligibility  requirement  of  standing  in  tbe 
upper  half  of  his  graduating  class  in  an  accredited  school, 
was  refused  admission.  The  fact  that  in  the  last  ten 
years  we  have  accepted  practically  all  of  the  eligible  men 
and  have  refused  admission  to  quite  a number  of  thor- 
oughly eligible  women,  has  been  a .source  of  some  em- 
barrassment to  tbe  College,  and  a sotirce  of  grief  to  the 
families  and  friends  of  the  disappointed  women  candi- 
dates. 

d’he  sooner,  therefore,  that  Oberlin,  without  recourse 
to  a more  than  ordinarily  costly  scholarship  program,  can 
provide  sufficient  well  qualified  men  applicants  to  equal- 
ize the  numbers  of  men  and  women  in  tbe  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  to  .-ipproacb  equalization  in  the 
entire  institution;  :md  the  sooner  competition,  both  in 
(pi.'intity  :md  in  (piality,  for  men’s  places  can  be  made 
fully  com]iarable  to  the  competition  for  women’s  places, 
the  better  Oberlin’s  position  will  be.  In  the  light  of 
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these  facts,  then,  the  College  does  need  and  does  want 
a larger  number  of  well  qualified  men  applicants. 

We  cannot  turn  aside  from  the  general  question  of 
enrollments  without  glancing,  also,  at  the  situation  in 
the  Conservatory  of  Music.  The  following  table  shows 


the  number  of 

freshman 

students  enrolled 

in  the 

servatory  of  Music  since 

1927: 

Year 

Total 

Year 

T otal 

1927 

167 

1931 

106 

1928 

150 

1932 

94 

1929 

161 

1933 

1 10 

1930 

127 

As  will  be  observed,  there  has  been  a heavy  downward 
trend  since  1929,  which,  if  continued  for  any  length  of 
time,  must  surely  mean  reduction  of  the  total  Conserva- 
tory student  body  below  the  point  where  the  present 
excellent  staff  and  the  present  excellent  balance  of  in- 
struction can  be  maintained.  There  is  no  doubt  that  de- 
pression conditions  have  had  much  to  do  with  this  de- 
cline, since  the  Conservatory  education  is  more  costly 
than  a general  education,  and  since  music  as  an  avoca- 
tion has  been  considered  one  of  the  dispensable  goods  in 
times  of  financial  stress.  The  downward  thrust  was 
checked  this  year  through  a reduction  in  expenses, 
through  alumni  help,  and  through  the  introduction  of  a 
more  adequate  scholarship  program.  The  need,  how- 
ever, remains  and  must  be  met  if  the  Conservatory  is 
to  continue  its  great  and  useful  career. 

It  was,  then,  to  meet  these  needs  for  a larger  number 
of  well  qualified  men  students  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  for  both  men  and  women  in  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  and  to  make  more  use  of  alumni 
help  in  determining  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  Oberlin,  that  the  plan  for  a national  organiza- 
tion of  the  alumni  was  suggested  to  the  Alumni  Council, 
and  heartily  approved  by  that  body. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  alumni  constitute 
the  chief  recruiting  resource  of  the  college.  Oberlin 
alumni  have  been  more  than  usually  loyal.  An  average 
of  15  per  cent  of  the  freshman  classes  in  the  last  eight 
years  have  been  sons  and  daughters  of  alumni ; and  over 
this  same  period,  nearly  half  of  the  freshman  class  has 
claimed  relationship,  near  or  remote,  to  some  Oberlin 
alumnus  or  former  student.  Very  few  of  the  remain- 
ing freshmen  have  come  to  Oberlin  without  giving 
alumni  names  in  reference,  or  testifying  to  alumni  influ- 
ence. 1 he  hearty  and  loyal  assistance  of  the  alumni  last 
spring  was  of  material  aid  in  changing  a 25  per  cent 
shrinkage  in  number  of  applicants,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, in  April,  into  a 30  per  cent  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  freshmen  enrolled  in  September.  The  alumm 
hold  the  key  to  the  admissions  />>'ohIem. 

The  new  plan,  in  brief,  calls  for  the  formation  of  a 
regional  committee  in  each  of  thirty-five  alumni  chapter 
areas  in  the  sixteen  states  which  send  us  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  our  students.  It  is  c.xpccted  that  each  of  these 
regional  committees  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  leading  towns  and  cities  in  that  area, 
representative  of  the  strategic  high  schools  within  those 
cities  and  towns,  and  representative  of  the  personnel  of 


the  alumni  chapter  itself,  with  the  inclusion  of  many 
interested  alumni  who  have  fairly  extensive  public  and 
school  relationships. 

Each  of  these  committees  will  have  six  main  func- 
tions as  follows: 

First,  developing  carefully  selected  lists  of  prospec- 
tive students  who  fully  qualify  for  admission  to  Oberlin, 
who  are  seeking  a liberal  arts  or  music  education,  who 
are  probably  financially  able  to  attend  college,  and  who 
have  not  definitely  committed  themselves  to  some  other 
institution. 

Second,  sending  these  lists  to  Oberlin,  preferably  in 
the  fall,  so  that  college  literature  may  be  forwarded. 

Third,  making  contacts  either  individually  or  in 
groups  with  these  prospective  students. 

Fourth,  arranging  for  conferences,  either  with  in- 
dividuals or  groups,  for  the  Director  of  Admissions 
when  he  comes  each  year  to  the  region. 

Fifth,  if  within  reasonable  distance  of  Oberlin,  send- 
ing or  bringing  prospective  students  to  the  College. 

Sixth,  interviewing  as  many  as  possible  of  the  stu- 
dents who  actually  file  application  for  admission,  and 
reporting  the  findings  of  those  interviews  to  the  Admis- 
sions Office. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  neither  the  College  nor 
the  alumni  are  interested  in  an  indiscriminate  appeal  to 
all  secondary  school  students,  regardless  of  qualification 
or  educational  purpose.  There  are  many,  however,  who 
would  profit  by  the  Oberlin  training  and  to  whom  the 
story  of  Oberlin  and  her  unique  advantages  may  well 
be  told. 

In  order  to  provide  a concrete  objective  with  refer- 
ence to  men  applicants  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, it  is  proposed  that  each  region  or  chapter  area  set 
as  its  quota  the  doubling,  in  the  next  four  years,  of  the 
number  from  that  region  in  the  last  four  years.  At 
first  glance  this  would  seem  like  an  impossible  goal,  but 
closer  scrutiny  shows  that  because  of  the  wide  geograph- 
ical spread  of  the  Oberlin  applicants,  the  actual  numbers 
involved  would  be  quite  low.  For  instance,  in  doubling, 
each  year,  the  number  of  men  applicants  to  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  following  chapter  areas  would 
send  but  two  each — Cincinnari,  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  Wash- 
ington and  Milwaukee.  Philadelphia  wmdd  send  but 
one,  Columbus  five,  and  Greater  Pittsburgh  eight.  No 
one  of  these  chapters  has  fewer  than  thirty  alumni  mem- 
bers, and  the  largest  has  well  over  a hundred,  not  to 
mention  the  scores  of  former  students  residing  in  these 
areas,  many  of  them  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
College.  Are  these  quotas,  then,  impossible  of  attain- 
ment? 

In  order  to  assist  the  alumni  in  putting  the  plan 
into  action,  the  Director  of  Admissions  expects  to  visit, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  four  months,  all  of  the  thirty- 
five  chapters  in  which  it  is  hoped  the  organization  may 
be  established.  He  will  be  available  to  confer  with  re- 
gional committees  and  individual  alumni,  and  to  present 
the  plan  to  the  alumni  chapter  as  a whole,  should  the 
chapter  so  desire.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  Oberlin’s  cen- 
tennial year,  it  was  felt  that  alumni  chapters  might  also 
wish  to  combine  the  introduction  of  the  admissions  plan 
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with  some  celebration  of  the  centennial.  Dr.  W.  F. 
Bohn,  Assistant  to  the  President,  has  tlicrefore  been 
asked  to  accompany  the  Director  of  Admissions  on  the 
trip  to  alumni  centers  to  speak  on  some  phase  of  Oberlin 
history.  Several  reels  of  new  motion  pictures,  including 
two  taken  at  the  Centennial  Commencement,  will  be 
available  for  showing  at  chapter  meetings.  A tentative 
itinerarj'  has  been  drawn  up  and  is  herewitb  published. 


Dec.  4-12 

Lake  Erie  and  Western  New  h’ork. 

Dec.  18-23 

Greater  Cleveland. 

Jan.  i-ii 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 

Jan.  15-25 

Eastern  Ohio  and  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Feb.  4-18 

Eastern  New  York,  New  England, 
New  York  City,  Philadelphia  and 
Washington. 

Feb.  26-Mar.  8 

Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
Colorado  Springs,  Denver,  Omaha, 
Des  Moines  and  Minneapolis. 

Mar.  18-23 

Toledo,  Ft.  Wayne  and  IMichigan. 

Mar.  27-29 

Columbus,  Springfield  and  Marion, 
Ohio. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  President  Wilkins 
has  been  able  to  coordinate  a trip  to  Denver  with  a visit 


to  five  mid-western  and  western  alumni  centers  in  late 
February  and  early  March.  Mr.  J.  C.  Kennedy,  As- 
sistant to  the  Director  of  the  Conservatory,  also  will 
coordinate  several  of  his  visits  for  the  interviewing  of 
prospective  students  and  school  music  supervisors  with 
the  propo.sed  trip  by  Dr.  Bohn  and  the  Director  of 
Admissions. 

Shall  the  alumni  cooperate  in  this  big  enterprise  in 
behalf  of  the  College?  The  President  of  your  national 
association  and  the  Alumni  Council  have  given  their 
hearty  assent.  The  real  issue  and  the  final  decision, 
however,  rest  with  the  alumni  chapters  scattered  across 
the  land,  and  with  the  loyal  alumni  who  will  devote 
their  time  and  energies  to  making  it  a success.  The 
alumni  may  be  fully  assured  that  after  the  plan  has  been 
in  successful  operation  for  a trial  period  of  four  years, 
the  effect  on  enrollment,  on  the  quality  of  the  student 
body,  and  on  the  Oberlin  social  situation  will  be  great 
indeed ! 

Oberlin  has  never  had  more  to  give  her  prospective 
students.  An  education  of  the  highest  quality  at  a cost, 
which  for  equal  advantages,  can  be  matched  by  few,  if 
any,  colleges  of  the  country,  is  Oberlin’s  offering.  The 
College  looks  now  for  the  help  of  her  loyal  graduates  in 
spreading  the  news. 


Six  Months^  Perspective 

BY  FAITH  LEE  FITCH  ’33 


Four  years  in  Oberlin  criticized  from  the  perspective 
of  one  who  is  less  than  si.x  months  away  from  the 
last  of  those  )'ears!  It  sounds  ridiculously  presumptuous. 
Yet  there  is  perspective  of  a sort.  It  is  as  though  I have 
just  emerged  from  a forest  and  am  looking  back.  The 
trees  at  the  edge  are  distorted  strangely,  but  farther  back 
I see  the  others  in  their  true  proportion.  So  with  college, 
I can  see  enough  to  know  that  I am  glad  I came  to 
Oberlin,  but,  with  the  audacity  of  one  whom  her  elders 
will  no  doubt  deem  too  young  to  judge,  I can  also  say 
that  many  things  disappointed  me  and  kept  me  from 
deriving  the  greatest  value  from  my  four  years  at  Ober- 
lin, and  in  both  of  these  opinions  true  vision  is  no  doubt 
mixed  with  distorted  images. 

The  values  which  distinguish  one  good  college  from 
another  are  only  to  a slight  extent  academic.  Excellent 
instruction,  mingled  with  a sprinkling  of  uninspiring 
teaching,  breadth  of  scholastic  program,  a student  body 
selected  for  an  average  ability  above  the  normal ; the.se 
and  many  other  qualities  are  with  slight  variations  and 
exceptions  common  to  all  colleges  of  high  standing  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  in  another  sort  of  quality  that  we 
must  exjiect  to  find  the  distinctive  contribution  of  an 
undergraduate  institution,  and  it  is  in  other  aspects  that  we 
fiml  the  contribution  of  Oberlin;  namely  in  its  atmos- 
phere, ideals  and  social  purposes. 

'File  most  important  of  these  atmospheric  factors  have 
lent  to  Oberlin  mucb  of  its  distinctive  (piality  from  the 
start,  coeducation  and  race  freedom.  It  Is  likely  that 
the  majority  of  colleges  in  the  United  States  can  claim 


in  the  wording  of  their  charters  or  laws  an  equal  liberal- 
ism, but  few,  if  any,  possess  it  truly  in  the  manner  of 
Oberlin. 

I went  to  a girls’  school  for  the  six  years  before  I 
came  to  Oberlin.  The  tradition  there  was  all  toward 
women’s  colleges.  When  I announced  that  I was  bound 
for  Oberlin  there  was  much  surprise.  One  girl  looked 
puzzled  and  queried,  “But  isn’t  it  coeducational?”  Upon 
my  replying  in  the  affirmative  she  looked  faintly  shocked 
and  declared,  “Well,  I shouldn’t  have  thought  it  of  you!” 
Though  the  others  laughed,  and  still  do  when  they  recall 
this,  it  is  really  a fair  representation  of  the  ideas  many 
people  have  of  a coeducational  college,  a place  where  a 
girl  dresses  up  and  goes  out  to  “get  her  man.”  The  criti- 
cism must  have  some  justification,  for  when  a series  of 
articles  on  higher  education  for  women  was  pvdilished 
in  the  Knv  York  Times  last  year,  that  same  idea  of 
coeducation  was  set  forth,  though  less  naively,  by  the 
author,  who  had  spent  time  visiting  many  colleges.  Ober- 
lin certainly  cannot  be  so  easily  charactcrizeil.  T.  he  value 
of  its  coeducation,  probably  a growth  of  the  tradition  of 
equal  education  almost  from  the  start,  lies  in  a greater 
naturalness  of  relation  than  is  open  to  students  in  the 
segregated  colleges  or  in  many  other  coeducational 
schools.  It  is  often  charged  by  girls  In  the  women  s col- 
leges that  ;i  girl  in  a coeducational  college  does  not  get 
the  opportunity  and  courage  for  leadership  that  is  pre- 
sented to  her  In  a community  strictly  composed  of  women. 

Fins  is  perfectly  true;  but  it  is  also  true  that  a woman 
in  the  woild  outside  college  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
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dominate  very  much,  and  it  may  he  far  better  training 
for  her  to  spend  her  four  undergraduate  years  in  a more 
natural  environment  than  in  one  which  she  can  dominate. 
Here  Oberlin  is  again,  however,  distinguished  from 
many  coeducational  colleges  and  universities  where, 
either  because  of  tradition  or  because  of  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  men,  the  women  are  not  allowed  even  a 
fair  representation  in  student  government  and  other 
activities. 

In  regard  to  race  freedom,  I have  never  been  in  a 
place  where  I found  ft  more  genuinely  prevailing.  It 
may  be  tliat  there  is  danger  in  creating  a situation  so 
unnatural  that  there  cannot  but  ensue  pain  and  dis- 
illusionment after  college,  but  even  so  I feel  that  no 
greater  value  can  be  gained  than  the  mutual  regard  and 
respect  engendered  here  between  races  otherwhere  hostile. 
Although  I should  have  claimed  that  I had  little  race 
prejudice  when  I came  to  Oberlin,  my  lack  of  it  was  a 
purely  theoretical  thing,  unbolstered  by  actual  experience. 
Here  I met  students  of  many  races  whose  companionship 
I could  enjoy  as  much  as  that  of  members  of  my  own 
race.  This  practical  e.xperiment  in  race  equality  has  left 
me  with  the  conviction  that  I can  never  regard  any  group 
of  people  as  a group;  that  I must  meet  and  judge  them 
as  individuals. 

The  opportunity  here  offered  me  to  air  my  opinions 
is  too  good  a one  to  let  slip  and  I cannot  help  taking 
advantage  of  it  to  bring  to  light  my  notions  of  imperfec- 
tion as  well  as  my  praise. 

There  is  the  ever-mooted  student  charge  of  an  ex- 
cessive paternalism.  In  this  I would  also  raise  a pro- 
testing voice.  There  are  far  too  many  rules,  too  much 
enforcement  of  the  letter  of  these  rules,  too  much 
suspicion  of  the  purity  of  one’s  motives.  As  a matter 
of  fact  rules  do  little  good.  Each  student  has  his  own 
standard  of  conduct  and  will  follow  it  regardless  of 
rule;  if  his  standard  involves  breaking  the  rule,  little 
can  be  done  to  stop  him  and  usually  he  will  be  smart 
enough  to  evade  detection.  There  is  such  wholesale  con- 
tempt for  some  rules  that  as  a result  many  more  are 
disregarded.  Fewer  rules  would  lead  to  greater  observ- 
ance of  them,  and  surely  no  increased  misbehavior.  But 
restrictions  such  as  these  really  seem  to  lose  significance 
when  one  no  longer  is  living  under  them.  They  chafe 
for  a time,  but  seldom  have  much  after  effect. 

Of  more  import  as  an  aspect  of  paternalism,  is  the 
number  of  required  courses.  Ten  hours  of  my  work  at 
Oberlin  I feel  were  almost  completely  wasted,  and  they 
were  all  in  required  courses.  Ten  hours  out  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  may  sound  like  little  waste, 
but  if  they  had  not  been  required  and  I had  substituted 
some  of  the  coveted  courses  I was  forced  to  forego,  how 
much  greater  would  have  been  my  profit ! Of  course 
I realize  that  my  class  was  the  last  to  follow  the  old 


requirements,  which  have  now  Iteen  modified,  but  a good 
deal  of  the  work  upon  which  I was  forced  to  throw 
away  time  is  still  required. 

Another  .sort  of  paternalism  still,  whicli  is  a charac- 
teristic of  all  American  undergraduate  institutions,  is  the 
quantity  of  assigned  work,  which  permits  only  a small 
amount  of  individual  initiative  in  study.  The  reading 
courses  now  offered  at  Oberlin  are  a step  toward  a 
greater  freedom  of  this  sort,  but  do  not  go  far.  The 
honors  course,  which  should  supposedly  foster  this  quality 
in  students,  is  little  better  than  a farce,  as  it  is  necessary 
to  carry  on  a regular  program  of  work  at  the  same  time 
as  the  honors  work.  The  thing  generally  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  two  alternatives — either  the  student  is  worked 
to  death  trying  to  keep  up  with  a far  too  ambitious  pro- 
gram proposed  by  his  professors,  and  finds  no  time  for 
those  alluring  side  paths  of  his  subject  where  his  inclina- 
tion might  most  profitably  take  him ; or,  having  tender- 
hearted professors,  he  does  little  more  than  would  ordin- 
arily be  required  of  a major  student,  but  because  of  the 
demands  of  courses  outside  his  major,  he  still  has  no  time 
for  leisurely  reflection.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  write 
a brief  for  an  honors  system  where  the  last  two  years 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  major  field,  for  I believe 
that  that  is  too  soon  to  specialize  so  intensively.  Rather 
I should  favor  the  system  used  in  some  colleges  where 
honors  are  granted  on  the  basis  of  work  done  in  the 
regular  course  of  the  major,  without  the  necessity  of  a 
declaration  of  candidacy  and  of  special  work,  and  I 
should  combine  with  this  a greater  amount  of  individual 
work  done  in  the  major  along  the  lines  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  student. 

The  difficulty  that  the  student  encounters  in  trjdng 
to  find  time  to  pursue  these  special  academic  interests  is 
further  enhanced  by  the  swollen  extra-curricular  pro- 
gram, the  controlling  of  which  must  eventually  be  a 
student  problem,  but  which  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  important  to  face.  A large  quantity  and  variety  of 
extra-curricular  activity  is  an  excellent  thing,  for  only 
thus  can  all  students  find  a chance  to  participate  in  a 
congenial  interest  outside  of  their  academic  work,  but 
the  unrestricted  way  in  which  students  engage  in  these 
activities  is  nearly  disastrous  to  the  best  use  of  tlieir  time, 
since  often  a lot  of  almost  valueless  work  is  involved.  If 
I were  to  relive  my  years  at  Oberlin  this  would  be  the 
place  where  I should  make  the  most  drastic  changes  in 
my  program. 

Students  often  complain  that  Oberlin  is  a sort  of 
dream  world,  highly  impractical,  idealistic,  incapable  of 
fitting  one  for  life.  It  may  be  true  that  it  does  not  fit 
one  to  go  out  either  to  create  a fortune  or  to  reform  the 
world  in  a practical  way,  but  it  does  something  far  more 
important:  it  fits  one  for  living,  for  enjoying  cultural 
values,  creating  a bulwark  against  boredom,  the  worst  of 
earthly  ills. 


The  Economics  of  the  ^‘New  DeaP^ 

BY  HARVEY  W.  PECK  ’05 


Discussions  of  economic  problems  generally  find 
men  defending  one  of  two  types  of  social  philosophy. 
The  first  is  the  laissez-faire  philosophy  inherited  from 
the  time  of  Adam  Smith.  It  held  that  the  industrial 
system  would  be  automatically  regulated  through  the 
operation  of  the  price  system.  In  this  view  the  chief 
function  of  government  is  to  maintain  order  and  enforce 
private  contracts.  For  the  rest,  free  competition  of  in- 
dividuals under  the  price  system  will  bring  about  the 
maximum  progress  in  production,  and  will  distribute  the 
products  of  industrj'  in  the  form  of  wages,  interest, 
profits  and  rent  to  individuals  in  proportion  to  their 
contribution  or  to  their  personal  merit  and  desert. 

The  second  group  of  social  philosophers  hold  that 
while  modern  economic  society  maintains  certain  tenden- 
cies toward  balance  and  adjustment,  the  disturbing  forces 
of  modern  times  are  so  great,  and  economic  organizations 
are  so  large  and  unwieldly,  that  social  control  or  a cen- 
trally directed  economic  effort  are  necessary  to  continued 
prosperity. 

The  economic  depression  brought  into  power  a presi- 
dent who  championed  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  government.  In  his  plans  to  revive  industry  the 
President  had  at  his  service  all  varieties  of  advisers,  both 
practical  men  and  theorists.  What  in  one  sense  has 
characterized  his  policy  is  his  reliance  upon  experts,  many 
of  them  professional  economists.  Now,  if  these  econom- 
ists all  agreed,  if  economic  principles  were  scientifically 
established,  and  if  all  the  factors  in  a situation  could  be 
determined  and  measured,  the  policy  of  the  President 
would  be  straight-forward.  But  some  economic  prin- 
ciples are  at  best  working  hypotheses  not  fully  estab- 
lished by  induction;  and  different  experts  will  give  vary- 
ing weights  to  the  different  factors  in  a situation. 

The  President  has  been  the  recipient  of  advice  from 
three  general  classes  of  economic  experts.  The  first 
holds  that  the  major  cause  of  the  depression  is  the  break- 
down of  foreign  trade.  This,  they  hold,  is  due  to  the 
growth  of  economic  nationalism  as  exemplified  in  the 
World  War.  The  automatic  economic  system  is  desir- 
able. But  since,  in  modern  times,  we  are  in  a world 
economic  order  and  trade  is  world-wide,  there  must  be 
no  tariffs  or  other  barriers  to  international  excliange  of 
goods.  This  condition  is  not  realized : protection,  war 
debts  and  reparations  prevent  the  automatic,  international 
exchange  of  goods  and  services  which  would  condition 
the  full  operation  of  industry  and  employment  of  labor. 
The  remedy  for  the  depression  is  to  remove  nationalistic 
interference  with  world  trade,  restore  the  conditions  of 
an  automatic  etpiation  of  world  supply  and  demand,  and 
thus  revive  industry  within  each  nation. 

'Phis  type  of  theory  the  President  viewed  sympathetic- 
ally at  the  beginning  of  his  administration.  It  underlay 
the  plans  for  the  World  Economic  Conference  at  lyondon. 
But  by  the  time  the  conference  hail  convened  the  Presi- 
dent had  committed  himself  to  a new  nationalistic  policy, 
which  conflicted  with  the  first;  so  that  the  London  Con- 
ference could  not  proceed  on  international  economic  lines. 


The  second  type  of  economic  theory  to  account  for 
the  depression  holds  that  the  people  as  a whole  do  not 
have  pecuniary  income  enough  to  buy  the  products  of 
industry.  And  the  national  income  is  not  widely  enough 
diffused.  A large  part  of  the  big  personal  incomes  goes 
into  investments;  the  smaller  incomes  are  mostly  spent 
in  the  retail  stores.  With  great  inequality  of  income, 
too  much  goes  into  plants  and  too  little  into  purchases 
of  consumer’s  goods.  Yet,  the  retail  market  is  the  final 
outlet  for  the  products  of  the  farms,  mines  and  factories. 
If  that  slackens,  primary  production  is  checked,  plants 
close  down,  unemployment  increases,  and  farm  prices 
decline.  This  results  in  further  restricted  purchases  in 
the  retail  stores.  The  process  continues  around  the 
economic  circle  and  you  have  the  vicious  spiral  of  defla- 
tion. If  the  incomes  of  the  poorer  classes  can  be  in- 
creased, the  process  will  be  reversed;  and  you  will 
have  the  virtuous  spiral  of  reflation. 

It  was  probably  an  acceptance  of  this  type  of  ex- 
planation that  underlay  the  development  of  the  N.  R.  A. 
and  the  A.  A.  A.  If  wages  are  raised  and  hours  short- 
ened, high  wages  and  greater  employment  will  increase 
urban  buying  power.  And  if  higher  farm  prices  are 
achieved,  there  will  be  an  addition  to  rural  buying  power. 

One  result  of  the  depression  and  the  falling  price 
level  has  been  to  increase  the  burden  of  debt.  Since 
rural  and  urban  real  estate  has  been  heavily  mortgaged, 
declining  wages  and  prices  have  meant  that  a larger 
percentage  of  the  farmer’s  and  wage  earner’s  income  was 
necessary  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgage,  and  so 
was  withdrawn  from  the  retail  market.  To  meet  this 
situation  the  President  proposed  to  raise  the  price  level 
to  that  of  1926.  It  was  this  decision  which  caused  the 
abandonment  of  the  London  Economic  Conference ; for 
international  economic  agreements  would  have  necessi- 
tated stabilization  of  prices  at  present  levels. 

The  rise  of  farm  prices  was  to  help  farmers  in  two 
wa3’s : by  reducing  the  burden  of  farm  mortgages  and  by 
raising  agricultural  income  through  rise  in  prices.  The 
rise  of  urban  prices  and  wages  was  also  to  reduce  the 
burden  of  urban  indebtedness. 

I'he  development  of  this  policy  brought  about  a cer- 
tain element  of  conflict  between  the  industrial  and  the 
agrarian  elements,  the  N.  R.  A.  and  the  A.  A.  A.  Farm 
prices  were  to  be  raised  by  restriction  of  acreage  of  farm 
crops.  This  would  tend  to  raise  prices  to  the  urban  con- 
sumer and  thus  offset  the  higher  wages  established  under 
the  codes. 

Economists  of  the  second  group  seem  to  be  in  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  priority  of  causal  factors.  Is  low 
farm  price  caused  by  urban  unemploj'ment  or  is  urban 
unemployment  caused  by  the  inability  of  farmers  to  buy 
the  surplus  of  citji  industries?  A consistent  price  policy 
that  might  solve  this  dilemma  has  not  yet  been  declared. 
If  the  general  price  level  should  remain  constant  and 
wages  should  rise,  expanding  purchasing  powers  would 
support  increasing  industrial  operations.  But  farm  prices 
must  rise  if  the  farmers’  purchasing  power  is  to  increase. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  earnings  of  the  mass-production 
industries  may  increase  in  spite  of  rising  wages  because 
of  the  declining  over-head  cost  per  unit  of  product  with 
the  expanse  of  operations.  Thus,  if  industry  could  once 
be  speeded  up,  higher  wages  could  be  financed  out  of  the 
savings  from  reduced  idle  over-head. 

It  is  too  soon  to  estimate  the  economic  benefits  of 
government  intervention.  The  farm  situation  is  some 
better  than  a year  ago,  but  the  policy  of  restricted  acreage 
has  not  3'et  had  time  to  show  its  effects.  The  individual 
buying  power  of  employed  urban  workers  has  not  in- 
creased, because  hourly  wages  have  not  yet  risen  enough 
to  offset  shorter  hours  and  higher  prices.  But  total  buj'- 
ing  power  has  increased  through  the  volume  of  re- 
employment. And  this  registers  a gain  of  .some  magni- 
tude under  the  operation  of  the  codes. 

Another  policy  favored  by  the  second  group  of  econo- 
mists is  the  appropriation  of  huge  sums  for  unemployment 
and  other  forms  of  relief  and  for  re-emplo)'ment  under 
vast  programs  of  public  works.  Thus  more  money  will 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  people  who  need  consumers’ 
goods,  and  the  backward  factor  of  demand  will  be 
brought  up  more  in  line  with  potential  supply. 

In  the  meantime,  the  limited  success  to  date  has  per- 
haps inclined  the  President  to  give  ear  to  a third  type 
of  economic  expert  represented  by  Professor  Warren  of 
Cornell,  who  ascribes  the  depression  mainly  to  factors 
of  money  and  currency.  The  present  world  situation, 
Professor  Warren  holds,  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  gold  caused  by  the  increased  demand  for  gold  on  the 
part  of  nations  returning  to  the  gold  standard,  and  by  an 


inadequate  total  world  supply  of  gold.  The  resulting 
fall  in  prices  coupled  with  the  great  volume  of  private 
and  public  debt  accounts  for  the  depression.  Prices  might 
be  raised,  the  debt  burden  reduced,  and  agriculture  and 
industr>'  stimulated  by  the  simple  device  of  reducing  the 
gold  content  of  the  dollar.  Perhaps  the  President’s  recent 
policy  of  buying  gold  on  the  world  market  is  a clever 
device  for  putting  this  theory  to  the  test.  If  corres- 
ponding to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  dollar  exchange 
depreciates;  and,  if  prices  rise  as  dollar  exchange  declines, 
the  President  has  a simple  device  by  which  he  can  raise 
prices  and  stabilize  them  at  any  level  desired.  But  it 
may  be  questioned  whether,  since  we  have  gone  off  the 
gold  standard,  the  precious  metal  is  closely  enough  bound 
to  other  forms  of  currencj'  so  that  prices  may  be  manipu- 
lated through  fixing  the  price  of  gold.  Perhaps  the 
President  is  afraid  of  inflation  through  money,  and  is 
playing  for  time  until  the  development  of  the  Public 
AVorks  program  will  increase  buying  power  and  induce 
bankers  to  expand  self-paying  loans  to  industrial  bor- 
rowers. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  an  economist,  perhaps  the 
most  hopeful  aspect  of  the  present  situation  is  the  will- 
ingness to  experiment  in  economic  policies  and  in  new 
forms  of  direction  and  control.  Social  science  has  been 
hypothetical  and  imperfectly  verified.  The  President’s 
courage  and  willingness  to  experiment  may  inaugurate 
an  epoch  of  pioneering  in  the  social  sciences,  which  may 
enable  distribution  to  catch  up  to  potential  production, 
and  may  lead  to  a great  advance  in  wealth,  leisure  and 
human  happiness. 


As  the  First  Snow  Flies 


Winter  comes  early  to  the  Campus 
this  year. 


Above:  We  weren’t  informed,  hut  it  looked  like  the 

Wife  of  Bath,  betiveen  halves  at  the  High  School 
Day  game. 


Right:  High  School  Day  visitors  inspect  the  Art 

Building. 


An  Official  Looks  at  Football 


Football,  from  a very  modest  beginning 
in  1869  as  a modification  of  English 
rugby,  has  today  become  the  most  com- 
plex and  intricate  game  in  the  world, 
from  the  standpoint  of  playing  as  well  as 
that  of  officiating.  It  has  become  in- 
creasingly complex  because  it  is  a grow- 
ing, developing  game  in  which  there  is  a 
great  public  interest,  and  large  financial 
returns.  In  games  that  are  not  increasing 
in  public  and  playing  interest  the  rules 
are  rarely  changed.  The  rules  of  foot- 
ball have  undergone  constant  change  dur- 
ing the  past  forty  years,  and  especially 
during  the  last  t^venty. 

These  changes,  together  with  the  strong 
emphasis  placed  upon  winning  and 
championships,  and  the  resultant  effect  on 
gate  receipts  and  the  ability  of  many  in- 
stitutions to  pay  for  their  stadia  and 
maintain  their  heavy  overhead,  make  the 
life  of  an  official  no  bed  of  roses.  The 
game  must  move  with  precision  and  snap 
to  please  the  public.  Every  foul  which 
the  opponents  make  must  be  called,  but 
not  so  many  fouls  that  it  slows  up  the 
game.  If  a mistake  in  the  interpretation 
of  a rule  or  infliction  of  a penalty  is 
made,  the  official  will  receive  unfavor- 
able publicity  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  frequently  hundreds  of  letters 
telling  him  what  a boner  he  has  pulled. 

An  official  can  rarely  expect  to  satisfy 
the  losing  coach.  There  are  too  many 
things  that  can  happen  in  a football  game 
that  might  be  ruled  either  way,  and  nat- 
urally the  coaches  remember  those  things 
which  might  have  been  called  on  the 
other  team.  The  football  referee  has  to 
work  in  split  seconds  more  than  almost 
any  other  judge  of  sport.  There  is  the 
matter  of  blowing  the  whistle  too  soon 
or  too  late;  if  it  is  blown  too  quickly  it 
may  stop  a subsequent  gain  of  many 
yards  and  the  possible  recovery  of  a fum- 
ble. If  is  blown  too  late  it  may  lead 
to  piling  on  and  serious  injury.  In  the 
average  game  more  than  five  hundred 
decisions,  largely  based  on  judgment, 
have  to  be  made.  When  you  consider 
the  nervous  tension  and  high  emotional 
pitch  under  ■which  many  of  these  games 
are  played,  the  sportsmanship  of  the  play- 
ers and  most  coaches  in  connection  with 
the  game  is  remarkable. 

I have  not  infrequently  been  asked  by 
interested  and  solicitous  and  still  hope- 
ful friends  if  in  my  officiating  experience 
I have  ever  been  in  danger  of  physical 
violence.  I can  truthfully  say  that,  while 
you  can't  officiate  for  t\venty  years  in 
the  type  of  football  that  is  conducted  as 
big  business  without  occasionally  receiv- 
ing some  abuse,  I have  always  managed 
to  escape  practically  intact.  It  is  not, 
however,  a good  policy  to  discuss  the 

*Chapel  talk,  Nov.  16,  1933.  Nich- 
ols speaks  from  many  years’  experience  as 
official  at  “big-time”  games. 


*BY  J.  HERBERT  NICHOLS  HI 

game  with  spectators  or  coaches  immed- 
iately following  a contest,  or  to  linger 
around  the  exits.  For  a number  of  years 
I worked  the  University  of  Georgia- 
Georgia  Tech  game  in  Atlanta  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  I was  informed 
in  my  initial  correspondence  that  they  had 
not  found  it  safe  to  select  an  official  who 
lived  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

A few  years  ago  I thought  I would 
give  my  wife  and  daughter,  who  was 
then  six  years  old,  a great  treat  by  taking 
them  to  the  Minnesota-Michigan  game 
which  I was  working  at  Ann  Arbor.  It 
had  been  my  general  observation  that 
Michigan  crowds  were  as  fine  sports- 
men as  any  in  the  country.  The  game 
had  not  long  been  under  way  when  a de- 
cision on  a fumble  went  against  Michi- 
gan, and  a couple  of  irate  fans,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  sitting  just  back  of  them, 
bawled  out,  “What’s  the  matter  with  that 
robber?  Why  doesn’t  he  give  them  the 
ball-game?”  and  other  equally  flattering 
remarks.  Finally  my  daughter  couldn’t 
stand  it  any  longer  and  said,  “Mother, 
don’t  those  men  know  that’s  my  daddy 
they’re  talking  about?”  An  official  and 
his  family  must  not  be  too  sensitive.  Like 
the  commissioner  of  education,  he  leads 
a lonely  but  righteous  life. 

As  the  game  has  increased  in  the  com- 
plexit}'  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  of- 
ficiating has  become  more  and  more  im- 
portant in  the  judgment  of  the  coach, 
players  and  spectators,  until  now  we  have 
four  officials  in  the  hope  that  they  ■will 
not  all  be  blind  at  the  same  time.  Many 
factors  have  indirectly  contributed  to  mak- 
ing the  game  more  complex,  but  the 
fundamental  and  underlying  cause  is  the 
great  interest  of  the  public  reflected  in 
increased  gates,  high-priced  coaches  and 
the  drive  for  championships,  all  resulting 
in  more  irilensc  and  tougher  competition. 

Clever  coaches  develop  the  shift.  Other 
clever  coaches  use  the  shift  to  gain 
momentum;  and  the  shift  rule,  requiring 
a second’s  pause  after  the  shift,  is  in- 
corporated in  the  rules  to  prevent  certain 
teams  and  coaches  from  taking  advantage 
of  the  situations  not  covered. 

Clever  coaches  develop  the  screen  for- 
ward pass  and  send  ineligible  men  out 
ahead  of  the  forward  pass  receiver  to 
screen  and  protect  him.  This  results  in 
changed  rules  preventing  ineligible  men 
from  going  out  ahead  of  eligible  men. 
Speaking  of  ineligible  players.  Northwest- 
ern scored  in  the  Ohio  State  game  in  the 
first  few  minutes  on  a pass  which  was 
caught  by  an  ineligible  man.  The  ball 
was  returned  to  the  point  of  the  previous 
down.  One  of  the  co-eds  asked  her  boy- 
friend why  the  touchdown  didn’t  count. 
“Recause  he  ■wasn't  eligible,”  he  answered. 
“Well,  why  does  Ohio  allow  Northwest- 
ern to  play  men  who  aren’t  eligible?” 
she  demanded. 


Good  coaches  discovered  that  they  oc- 
casionally lost  a ball-game  to  a weaker 
team,  and  might  even  lose  their  jobs,  as 
a result  of  a fumble  at  a crucial  point 
in  the  game.  This  possibility  could  not 
be  tolerated  and  the  best  coaches  put  in 
the  fumble  rule,  now  creating  such  a 
furor,  which  makes  a fumble  recovered 
by  the  defense  dead  at  the  point  of  re- 
covery unless  it  happens  to  be  recovered 
in  the  air  before  the  ball  has  touched  the 
ground.  This  happened  a few  weeks  ago 
in  the  Ohio  State-Northwestern  game, 
■when  an  Ohio  State  end  recovered  and 
ran  sixty-five  yards  for  a touchdown. 
This  will  doubtless  be  taken  care  of  in 
the  1934  edition  of  the  rules,  although 
there  is  developing  this  year  a great  deal 
of  agitation  to  return  to  the  old  fumble 
rule  permitting  a player  to  run  with  1 
fumble  wherever  and  whenever  he  re- 
covers it.  Naturally,  due  to  the  uncer- 
tain tenure  of  office  W’here  coaches  jnust 
produce  winners,  there  is  constant  pres- 
sure on  their  part  to  make  the  game  safer 
for  good  coaches. 

Also,  partly  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
game — a rugged  physical  contact  game — 
and  partly  due  to  the  intensity  of  compe- 
tition, football  is  dangerous.  Football  re- 
sulted in  more  casualties  in  1931  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  sport. 
In  order  to  keep  this  to  a minimum  the 
rules  committee,  of  which  our  own  Mr. 
Savage  was  a member  for  twenty-nvo 
3'ears,  is  constantly  striving  to  introduce 
provisions  that  wnll  make  the  game  safer 
for  the  players.  This  was  the  reason  for 
the  abolishment  of  the  flying  wedge  on 
the  kick-off,  the  outlawing  of  the  aggres- 
sive use  of  hands  on  the  defense,  the 
liberalization  of  the  substitution  rules  per- 
mitting re-entry  of  any  player  in  any  sub- 
sequent period,  the  elimination  of  the 
flying  block  and  flying  tackle,  and  the 
rule  which  makes  the  ball  dead  the 
moment  any  part  of  the  ball  carrier’s 
body  except  his  hands  or  feet  touches  the 
ground.  As  a referee,  who  as  most  of  you 
kno^w  is  responsible  for  everything  that 
occurs  in  connection  with  the  ball,  I have 
observed  the  operation  of  the  new  dead 
ball  rule  in  Big  Ten  games  since  it  was 
adopted,  and  I believe  it  has  been  the 
most  effective  safety  measure  that  has 
been  introduced  in  the  last  decade.  How- 
ever, a large  majority  of  the  changes  of 
the  past  twenty  years  were  made  in  the 
attempt  to  keep  a fair  balance  between 
the  offense  and  defense.  Many  of  the 
forward  pass  rules  were  partly  the  result 
of  this,  and  partly  the  result  of  an  attempt 
to  open  up  the  game  and  make  it  more 
spectacular — more  colorful. 

The  most  recent  rule  change,  providing 
that  if  a ball  goes  out  of  bounds  or  is 
downed  within  ten  yards  of  the  side-line 
it  shall  be  brought  ten  yards  in  for  the 
next  play,  strengthens  the  offense,  speeds 
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Up  the  game  and  in  this  way  adds  to  the 
pageantry  of  the  spectacle.  A memoran- 
dum sent  to  the  western  conference  of- 
ficials at  the  beginning  of  this  season  con- 
tained six  suggestions.  The  closing  com- 
ment was:  “All  these  suggestions  are 
made  with  the  idea  of  improving  the 
pageantry  of  football.”  Improved  pagean- 
try means  bigger  gate  receipts.  The  nde 
changes  which  have  made  the  game  today 
very  complex  and  intricate,  represent  the 
effort  to  maintain  a balance  between  of- 
fense and  defense,  to  make  the  game  safer 
for  the  player,  safer  for  the  big  coaches, 
and  more  attractive  to  the  cash  custo- 
mers. 

What  is  it  that  draws  these  hundreds 
of  thousands  to  the  great  stadia  on  our 
autumn  Saturday  afternoons?  In  my 
opinion  about  one  in  a hundred  goes  be- 
cause he  is  interested  in  seeing  tackling, 
blocking,  running  and  passing  beautifully 
executed,  or  even  because  he  is  partic- 
ularly interested  in  the  team.  People  go 
because  of  the  crowd,  the  excitement,  the 
thrill,  the  color,  the  pageantry.  A beauti- 
ful autumn  afternoon:  the  flags  are  fly- 
ing, the  crowd  pours  in,  the  bands  par- 
ade, the  players  in  their  colorful  uniforms 
with  their  helmets  glistening  in  the  sun 
race  up  and  down  against  the  green  turf 
of  the  stadium,  the  cheer  leaders  swing 
into  action,  the  college  boys  and  girls 
cheer  and  sing,  the  governors  meet  in  the 
center  of  the  field,  the  queen  of  the 
home-coming  Is  crowned,  even  the  lowly 
officials  in  their  white  and  black  add  to 
the  picture.  The  coin  is  tossed,  the  whis- 
tle shrills  out  and  the  battle  is  on.  Here 
is  a scene  worthy  of  any  Roman  holiday. 

Not  one  spectator  in  a hundred  ever  at- 
tempts to  follow  anything  except  the 
movement  of  the  ball  up  and  down  the 
field.  They  never  watch  a line  man 
block.  They  never  see  those  guards  swing 
out  in  the  interference.  They  never  see 
those  holes  opened  in  the  line.  They 
never  see  the  strategy  and  the  decoys 
that  lead  to  the  use  of  a certain  play. 
They  watch  the  man  with  the  ball  and 
thrill  with  joy  if  he  gets  away,  or  the 
long  spiraling  punt  or  forward  pass  as 
it  slips  into  (he  receiver’s  arms.  They 
thrill  to  the  spectacular.  They  make  the 
gate  and  big-time  football.  As  Coach 
Zuppke  says,  'Tooiball  is  the  best  show 
put  on  in  the  rnited  States;”  and  quit^ 
a number  of  institutions  are  in  the  show 
business  in  a large  way.  I cannot  be- 
lieve that  colleges  have  any  real  educa- 
tional obligation,  or  even  the  right,  to 
exploit  college  boys  to  provide  public  en- 
tertainment even  if  pari  of  the  money  is 
used  to  promote  athletics  for  all.  Others 
justify  (his  colorful  spectacle  because  it 
is  a fine  example  of  sportsmanship  to  the 
young  manhood  of  the  natirm.  Already 
many  institutions  have  found  that  these 
stadia  arc  proving  a terrific  financial 
burden,  and  if  it  ^vere  not  for  the  debts 
hanging  over  many  schools,  w'c  could  ex- 
pect a much  imu*e  rapid  improvement  in 
athletic  conditions. 


As  I see  it,  today  institutions  are  nat- 
urally, either  by  force  of  circumstances 
or  by  their  own  choice,  aligning  them- 
selves with  one  of  two  groups.  The  first 
group  is  made  up  of  those  institutions, 
some  twenty  to  thirty  in  all,  who  are  con- 
ducting a big  football  business  and  who 
desire  a place  in  the  autumn  football 
sun.  They  have  their  huge  s‘^-»dia  and 
heavy  overhead,  and  must  have  a large 
revenue  in  order  to  maintain  the  business 
on  a successful  basis.  If  you  are  interested 
in  the  perfect  picture  of  how  football  can 
be  and  is,  built  into  big  business,  read 
Hill  Cunningham’s  articles  in  the  Novem- 
ber 4th  and  nth  issues  of  Colliers,  All 
the  methods  used  are  here  revealed — 
proselyting,  subsidizing  of  pla^-ers,  getting 
them  by  the  scholastic  hurdles,  money 
schedules,  publicity  methods,  building 
your  clientele,  setting  up  the  trappings, 
trading  in  ghosted  essays  and  endorse- 
ments of  athletic  goods.  Football  here 
becomes  a money-making  athletic  racket. 

In  the  second  group  are  those  institu- 
tions that  are  still  trying  to  conduct  foot- 
ball as  a game  and  a sport.  In  this  group 
most  of  the  smaller  endowed  institutions 
fall.  Some  of  the  institutions  in  the  big 
business  group  claim  that  we  are  making 
a virtue  of  the  necessity.  We  would  step 
out  into  tlie  big  money  if  we  could.  There 
are  many  signs,  however,  indicating  that 
the  day  is  steadily  and  rapidly  approach- 
ing when  the  college  which  makes  foot- 
ball a business  instead  of  a sport  will 
have  great  difficulty  in  finding  oppon- 
ents. There  will  hardly  be  enough  left 
to  provide  suitable  playing  schedules  for 
each  other,  and  professional  football  is 
promising  to  give  them  a real  run  for 
the  money.  It  is  in  the  field  of  profes- 
sional athletics  that  football  as  a business 
enterprise  belongs.  There  is  an  increas- 
ing conviction  among  students  and  fac- 
ulty that  in  an  educational  institution 
athletics  should  be  administered  as  an 
educational  project  and  not  as  a com- 
mercial enterprise.  The  influence  of  un- 
dergraduate opinion  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  in  this  changed  attitude. 

Football,  as  a collej^e  sl>orl,  means  pro- 
viding opportunity  for  every  boy  who 
wishes  to  play  the  game,  and  then  se- 
lecting the  best  of  the  group  and  ar- 
ranging contests  with  scliools  that  have 
the  same  educational  ideals,  standards 
and  approximately  the  same  enrollment 
as  yours.  It  means  sportsmanship,  not 
otdy  on  the  field,  but  in  the  entire  f^rep- 
(iratiou  for  (he  game.  As  President  W’il- 
kins  so  forcibly  staled  in  Ids  address 
before  the  National  C’olicgiate  .Athletic 
Associaiifin  in  New  ^‘o^k  a few  years 
ago:  “As  long  as  f<u)tball  players  are 

surreptitiously  financed,  f(Kilball  as  a 
builder  t)f  general  sportsmanship  and 
character  is  a mockery.  vSupp(»sc  the 
game  itself  is  played  with  perfect  sports- 
manship— wliat  dilference  does  that  make 
when  students  know  that  the  very  pres- 
ence of  sotnc  players  on  the  football 
fiehl  is  evidence  of  a hidden  and  [)ower- 


fill  and  successful  dishonesty  which  is 
the  very  antitliesis  of  sportsmanship.” 
On  such  foundations  college  football  can- 
not claim  to  be  a national  spectacle  of 
real  sportsmanship  for  the  youth  of  the 
country. 

Someone  once  said  that  national  pride 
ruined  Judea,  Greece  and  Rome;  and  it 
often  appears  that  one  of  the  main  trou- 
bles with  athletics  is  a combination  of 
misnamed  loyalty  and  vanity.  Every 
time  his  university  wins  a football  game 
It  gives  an  old  grad  a feeling  of  re- 
flected glory.  It  adds  to  his  superiority 
complex.  It  helps  him  feel  that  of  all 
the  institutions  of  learning  the  one  he 
attended  was  the  best.  It  is  a fine  thing 
to  be  loyal  to  your  Alma  Mater,  to  feel 
that  your  college  is  the  best  of  all,  but 
carried  to  an  extreme  it  makes  graduates 
forget  to  stop  and  ask  themselves  what 
they  mean  by  best,  what  they  really  want 
their  college  to  stand  for  and  by. 

None  of  the  things  I have  mentioned 
is  an  indictment  of  the  game  of  football 
itself,  It  is  only  an  indictment  of  the 
conduct  and  abuses  which  have  grown 
up  around  the  game  in  a comparatively 
few  institutions,  which  receive  90%  of 
the  publicity.  I firmly  believe  that  the 
game  itself,  properly  handled  and  kept  in 
its  proper  perspective,  is  the  most  whole- 
some and  most  valuable  sport  of  colleges 
todav.  It  calls  for  and  develops  phvsi- 
cal  stamina,  clean  living,  contempt  for 
trivialities,  control  of  temper,  courage, 
cooperation  and  sportsmanship.  It  is  a 
rough,  rugged,  virile  bodily  contact 
game,  and  herein  lies  its  greatest  value. 
While  the  hazards  should  be  reduced  to 
a minimum,  all  danger  cannot  be  re- 
moved without  emasculating  the  game. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  we  have 
with  which  to  combat  the  Insidious 
miasma  of  softness  and  ease  which 
threatens  the  virility  of  the  present  gen- 
eration and  is  so  much  in  evidence  on 
some  campuses.  Today,  as  never  before, 
we  need  its  drive  and  its  ruggedness. 
It  is  a game  well  worth  preserving.  It 
should  provide  for  generations  to  come  a 
fine  wholesome  sport  for  boys  playing 
in  their  proper  class  and  under  suitable 
supervision. 

However,  we  all  look  forward  to  the 
day  wdien  athletic  gale  receipts  will  be 
forgotten,  when  varsity  athletic  pro- 
grains  can  be  financed  by  income  from 
endowed  funds  and  student  fees,  when 
the  enmmeraal  ris/>rrt  of  college  athletics 
can  he  completely  eliminated. 


Sails  For  Geneva 

Hr.  F.  Oana  nurantl  ’93,  chief  econo- 
mist of  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  Washington,  O.  C.,  sailed  No- 
vend>er  15  to  attend  the  mcetinji  on 
Oecemher  ^ to  12  of  (he  Committee  of 
Statistical  Fxperts  in  Geneva.  The  Com- 
mittee ^vas  set  up  under  an  international 
treaty  in  1929  to  standardize  the  statis- 
tical methods  employed  by  the  different 
ct)iintries. 
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New  Program  For  Shansi 


Shansi  has  long  been  recognized  as  one 
of  Oberlin’s  more  important  educational 
ventures.  Few  of  our  alumni  have  en- 
tirely escaped  the  history  of  this  venture, 
and  most  of  us  have  some  sort  of  know- 
ledge of  its  goal.  An  announcement  of 
a rather  fundamental  change  in  Shansi’s 
educational  policy,  therefore,  is  rightly  a 
matter  of  interest  and  concern  to  the  en- 
tire Oberlin  circle. 

The  Oberlin-in-Shansi  enterprise  has 
for  twenty-five  years  been  developing 
along  lines  similar  to  those  of  secondary 
schools  in  the  United  States.  The  chief 
emphasis  has  lain  on  academic  instruction 
and  college  preparatory  training,  and  in 
this  capacity  the  school  has  been  a useful 
pioneer  in  the  introduction  of  Western 
education. 

Now,  however,  changing  conditions  in 
China  are  demanding  corresponding 
changes  in  educational  program.  The 
large  number  of  graduates  of  Chinese 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  who  are 
now  without  employment,  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  present  system  is  not  ade- 
quate to  the  country’s  real  needs,  and  sug- 
gests the  desirability  of  more  education 
directed  to  frankly  vocational  ends.  At 
the  same  time,  China  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  need  of  her  great 
rural  population,  numbering  perhaps 
Zo%  of  the  whole. 

Oberlin-in-Shansi  is  particularly  well 
fitted  to  attack  the  rural  problem,  lo- 
cated as  it  is  in  a rural  setting  and 
serving  a constituency  largely  rural.  Its 
tradition  from  John  Frederick  Oberlin  is 
primarily  that  of  interest  in  rural  wel- 
fare; and  it  is  interesting  to  note,  in  pass- 
ing, that  the  advanced  students  in  Eng- 
lish during  the  past  year  have  been  writ- 
ing papers  on  Oberlin’s  life  and  work. 

For  the  past  year  and  a half,  therefore, 
school  authorities  have  been  developing 
a concrete  plan  for  a new  educational 
program,  combining  work  and  study,  to 
meet  the  double  need  outlined  above.  The 
proposed  plan  emphasizes  vocational 
training  for  its  students,  and  a sort  of 
rural  extension  work,  bringing  into  rural 
communities  both  improved  varieties  of 
seed  and  stock,  and  ideas  for  economic 
and  social  improvement.  This  involves 
three  distinct  efforts:  experimentation,  in- 
struction, extension. 

i).  The  purpose  of  the  experimental 
program,  both  in  the  vocational  and  agri- 
cultural fields,  is  to  produce  materials  and 
methods  adapted  to  local  conditions,  but 
superior  to  those  now  in  local  use  and 
promising  an  increase  in  production  and 
income.  And  experimentation  necessarily 
underlies  both  instruction  and  extension, 
because  as  yet  too  little  has  been  done  in 
adapting  modern  Western  methods  to  the 
peculiarly  Chinese  situations  in  which 
they  will  have  to  function;  and  too  little 


is  known  as  to  what,  in  the  Chinese  sit- 
uation, will  prove  of  practical  benefit. 

2) .  Instruction  is  for  both  sexes.  Its 
purpose  is  to  develop  “technically  trained 
leaders  with  ideas  and  ideals  of  sacrifice, 
to  work  out  an  economic,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  reconstruction,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a new  nation.” 

The  instruction  will  meet  all  govern- 
ment requirements  for  middle  (second- 
ary) schools,  making  it  possible  for  grad- 
uates to  enter  college  from  Oberlin-in- 
Shansl;  but  the  emphasis  will  be  voca- 
tional, with  a maximum  of  practice  and 
a minimum  of  study  of  forma!  principles. 
Where  possible,  projects  in  industry  and 
agriculture  will  be  undertaken  which  can 
bring  an  income  to  the  school.  Students 
will  be  paid  for  work  done,  providing 
thereby  a source  of  self-help. 

3) .  The  extension  program  is  expected 
to  lead  to  a betterment  of  the  whole  life 
of  a community,  through  economic  im- 
provement, literate  education  and  civic 
training. 

The  concrete  details  of  this  program 
are  now  being  experimentally  worked  out. 
The  program  was  submitted  last  April  to 
a conference  of  experts  in  New  York 
Citv,  and  received  their  careful  attention. 
^^’e  shall  watch  its  practical  development 
with  keen  interest. 


Pan-American 

Delegates 

Doris  C.  Stevens  ’ii,  distinguished  fem- 
inist and  chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Commission  of  Women,  left  November  ii 
to  serve  as  delegate  to  the  coming  Pan- 
American  Conference  at  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  which  opens  December  3.  As 
chairman  of  the  Commission,  a body 
created  by  resolution  of  the  Sixth  Con- 
ference in  1928,  Miss  Stevens  will  make 
a report  to  the  present  b('dy  on  “The 
Civil  and  Political  Rights  of  Women.” 

Miss  Stevens  was  on  her  departure 
quoted  by  tlie  Nenv  York  Times  as  be- 
lieving, with  other  members  of  her  Com- 
mission, that  no  other  single  act  of  the 
Conference  could  potentially  so  revolu- 
tionize human  relalions  as  steps  to  amel- 
iorate the  legal  inferiority  of  women. 

Also  a delegate  to  the  Conference  will 
be  Dr.  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge  h’19, 
who  recently  served  on  President  Hoover’s 
committee  on  social  trends,  and  wrote  one 
chapter  of  the  committee’s  published  re- 
port. Her  appointment  as  Conference  del- 
egate was  due  to  the  important  part  the 
problems  of  child  welfare  and  the  civil 
and  legal  status  of  women  in  the  Ameri- 
cas are  expected  to  play  in  the  Confer- 
ence; and  to  her  success  as  a delegate  to 
the  Sixth  Pan-American  Child  Confer- 
ence, held  in  Lima,  Peru,  in  1930. 


Founders’  Day 

Although  the  national  radio  hook-up 
hoped  for  by  College  authorities  for 
Founders'  Day  could  not  be  secured, 
Oberlin  alumni  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific 
are  planning  to  hold  meetings  on  Decem- 
ber 3.  We  have  already  (Nov.  24)  heard 
from  Pennsylvania  and  California,  Con- 
necticut and  Oregon,  Idaho  and  New 
York,  in  regard  to  plans.  May  it  be 
memorable  to  all! 

The  alumni  of  Northern  Ohio  have 
been  invited  to  attend  the  Founders’  Day 
meeting  in  Oberlin,  at  4:30  Sunday  aft- 
ernoon. The  address  will  be  given  by 
President  Wilkins,  and  there  will  be  spe- 
cial music.  Following  the  meeting,  an 
Oberlin  reunion  supper  is  to  be  held  at 
the  Inn. 


Our  Alumni  Medals  in 
France 

On  behalf  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
Madame  M.  J.  Lahaurine-Johnston,  Di- 
rectrice  of  the  Maison  Frangaise,  last 
summer  took  two  of  the  Oberlin  alumni 
distinguished  service  medals  to  France. 
One  was  presented  to  the  University  in 
Strasbourg,  John  Frederick  Oberlin’s  na- 
tive city,  and  the  other  sent  to  the  Franco- 
American  Museum  at  Blerancourt. 

The  gift,  as  a token  of  international 
amity,  was  suggested  by  the  presence  of 
Mile.  Clevenot,  who  attended  the  Centen- 
nial Commencement  as  official  represent- 
ative of  Strasbourg. 

University  officials,  acknowledging  the 
gift  to  Strasbourg,  wrote,  “We  were  par- 
ticularly touched  to  find  so  faithfully  re- 
produced on  this  medal  the  well-known 
features  of  Pastor  Oberlin,  as  well  as  the 
representation  of  the  church  in  the  village 
of  Waldersbach,  where  he  was  minister. 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  receive 
it.”  The  medal,  originally  assigned  to 
the  medal  collection  in  the  great  Univer- 
sity Library,  was  later  placed  in  the 
Oberlin  room  of  the  Alsacian  Museum, 
^vhere  it  may  now  be  seen. 

M.  Andre  Girodie,  Curator  of  the 
Blerancourt  Museum,  thus  acknowledged 
to  Madame  Johnston  the  gift  of  the  sec- 
ond medal  to  that  institution:  “If  I had 

had  the  honor  of  showing  you  the  present 
contents  of  the  Museum,  you  would  have 
been  able  to  appreciate  how  entirely  in 
place  the  medal  will  be.  The  purpose  of 
the  entire  display  is  to  bring  together  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  articles  recall- 
ing the  French  who  sojourned  upon  the 
actual  territory  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ...  I am  very  much  touched  by 
the  expression  of  the  warmly  friendly  sen- 
timents of  Oberlin  College  which  you  rep- 
resent, for  the  greater  part  of  my  work 
as  art  historian  has  been  dedicated  to 
Alsace,  rny  second  fatlierlaiul.  And  no 
one  can  call  himself  friend  of  Alsace  who 
does  not  revere  the  great  memory  of 
Oberlin.” 


To  the  Alumni  of  Oberlin  College  on  Founders  Day: 


Oberlin  is  one  hundred  years  old  today.  You  know 
the  noble  history  of  those  hundred  years  — a history 
whereof  you  are  yourselves  a part,  a history  which  we 
celebrated  so  happily  together  last  June. 

Today  let  us  look  forward. 

Oberlin’s  past  is  a hundred  years  long:  how  long  is 
Oberlin’s  future  to  be?  Another  hundred  years?  Two 
hundred?  A thousand?  Ten  thousand? 

No  one  of  us  can  tell.  The  answer  lies  partly  in 
the  developments  which  may  take  place  in  the  structure 
and  the  culture  of  that  society  by  whose  desire  and  for 
whose  sake  all  educational  institutions  have  their  life. 
But  the  answer  lies  more  certainly  in  the  inner  vitality 
of  Oberlin. 


CENTENARY  PROGRAM 

DECEMBER  3,  1933 

Finney  Memorial  Chapel 
Oberlin 

Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins, 
Presiding 

Organ  Prelude 

Professor  Bruce  H.  Davis 
Invocation 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Brown 
Messages  and  Greetings 
From  the  Alumni 
Dr.  W.  Frederick  Bohn 
Hymn  No.  195 — Faith  of 
Our  Fathers 

Ilemy- Il'niton 
Founders'  Day  Address 
President  Wilkins 
Hai.i.elujah  Chorus  fro.m 
“The  Messiah" 

Handel 

The  Oberlin  Musical  Union 
Professor  Olaf  C.  Cbrisliansen, 
Conducting 
Benediction 

Dr.  Brown 

POSTLUDE 

Moderate)  from  Sonata 
in  B flat 

Grnry^e  II'.  /Indrcws 
Professor  Davis 


The  forms  of  American  educational  organization  will 
inevitably  change — they  are  indeed  already  changing. 
Oberlin,  if  ft  is  significantly  to  survive,  must  then  be 
plastic,  susceptible  of  formal  change,  free  to  evolve. 

American  education  as  a whole  is  becoming  more 
sociocentric,  is  focusing  its  strength  more  and  more  upon 
the  problems  of  social  organization  and  behavior. 
Oberlin,  if  it  is  significantly  to  survive,  must  share  fully 
in  this  new  effort.  Would  that  its  share  might  be  that 
of  leadership ! 

Oberlin’s  past  has  been  illumined  with  high  intelli- 
gence, has  been  inspired  with  an  invincible  good  will 
toward  men,  has  been  blessed  with  a reverent  conscious- 
ness of  the  creative  spirit  which  moves  through  all  life. 
Oberlin,  if  it  is  significantly  to  survive,  must  continually 
be  so  illumined,  so  inspired,  and  so  blessed. 

Oberlin’s  future  will  be  in  all  probability  far  longer 
than  its  past.  Will  you  not  help  us,  all  you  can,  to 
make  that  future  not  merely  longer,  but  ever  nobler,  ever 
more  powerful  in  the  achievement  of  an  ever  greater 
fullness  of  life  for  the  generations  that  are  yet  to  come? 


cF jx-'V'uz-dF  if. 


Message  From  Dr.  W.  E.  Mosher,  President  of  the  Alumni  Association 

Fellow  Alumni: 

Some  one  has  observed  that  the  history  of  civilization 
might  well  be  written  about  the  theme : the  [progressive 
emancipation  of  man.  The  progress  of  civilization 
would  thus  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  human 
being  are  freed  from  the  bonds  which  bind  body,  mind 
and  spirit:  or  stated  affirmatively,  by  the  opportunities 
enjoved  for  the  fullest  possible  self-realization.  As  one 
looks  back  over  the  record  of  our  Alma  Mater,  whose 
centennial  birthday  we  are  now  celebrating,  he  cannot  but 
be  impressed  by  the  consistent  emphasis  that  has  been 
placed  on  ideas  and  movements  making  for  individual 
freedom.  In  our  time  this  characteristic  tendency  was 
given  a new  dynamic  in  the  life,  the  teachings  and  the 
writings  of  our  much  loved  President  King.  His  mes- 
sage to  generation  after  generation  of  college  students 
centered  about  the  sacred  rights  of  the  individual  per- 
sonality. From  the  date  of  its  founding  to  the  present 
day  Oberlin  has  well  deserved  the  title  of  a college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  Its  liberaliz- 
ing influences  have  been  felt  in  countless  communities,  both  on  these  and  foreign  shores. 

On  an  occasion  of  this  sort  it  is  well  to  look  not  alone  to  the  past,  but  to  the  future  also. 

The  goal  of  civilization  has  not  yet  been  reached.  Men  are  not  yet  truly  free  and  will  not  be, 
until  they  have  thrown  off  the  shackles  of  economic  insecurity  and  want.  We  are  in  this  year 
of  grace  entering  upon  what  promises  to  become  a new  epoch.  Its  goal  is  the  economic  freedom 
of  125,000,000  people.  No  vaster  enterprise  has  been  undertaken  in  the  history  of  national 
life  of  this  or  any  other  country.  Our  government  has  officially  set  its  hand  to  the  task  and 
given  a promise  that  cannot  be  withdrawn.  To  fulfill  it  will  call  for  all  of  the  resources  of 

constructive  thinking,  of  broad  leadership  and  self-discipline  of  which  our  people  are  capable. 

One  has  no  need  of  a prophet’s  mantle  to  forecast  that  in  the  process  democracy  will  be  put 
to  its  most  crucial  test.  The  goal  is  economic,  but  the  means  must  be  both  economic  and 
political.  ' 

The  seal  of  Oberlin  College  bears  the  words:  “Labor  and  Learning.”  In  the  reform 

thirties  when  the  institution  was  founded,  labor  referred  to  the  work  of  the  hand,  but  for  the 
alumnus  of  today  it  has  a far  different  significance.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  New 
Deal,  it  means  that  we  must  begin  to  take  seriously  the  responsibilities  of  living  in  a democ- 
racy. We  have  inherited  our  democracy  and  taken  it  as  a matter  of  course.  Now  we  must 
u'in  it  if  we  are  to  preserve  it.  President  Wilkins,  true  to  the  standards  of  his  predecessors, 
has  sensed  the  responsibility  of  the  liberal  arts  college  for  training  its  students  for  this  type  of 
labor  and  is  giving  emphasis  to  it,  as  is  no  other  college  executive  in  the  country,  so  far  as  I am 
aware.  Thus  under  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  times,  Oberlin  is  preparing  its  students 
to  carry  on  in  the  direction  of  making  this  world  a fitter  place  for  free  men  and  women. 

I close  with  the  hope  that  Oberlin  may  find  its  sons  and  daughters  of  this  and  the  coming 
generation  in  the  forefront  of  those  seeking  to  liberate  our  fellow  men  from  the  bonds  of  pov- 
erty and  want,  which  throughout  recorded  history  have  ridden  upon  the  backs  of  men  like  the 
old  man  of  the  sea.  To  join  in  this  struggle  with  both  labor  and  learning  is  to  prove  our- 
selves worthy  of  the  heritage  of  the  founders  of  one  hundred  years  ago. 
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Rodzinski  Makes  Oberlin  Debut 

BY  PROFESSOR  JAMES  HUSST  HALL  H4 


For  many  seasons  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra has  opened  the  Artist  Recital 
Course.  We  have  looked  forward  to 
these  concerts  with  much  pleasure  but 
this  year  there  was  more  interest  than 
usual,  for  Mr.  Artur  Rodzinski  was  to 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  Oberlin  as 
Cleveland’s  new  conductor.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  October  31,  as  the  orchestra  as- 
sembled in  Finney  Chapel,  we  noted 
many  familiar  faces  and  rather  sus- 
pected that  the  same  orchestra  would 
sound  much  the  same.  But  it  didn’t! — 
the  pendulum  of  tonal  balance  has 
swung  to  the  strings  and  away  from 
the  brass  to  which  it  had  been  magnetic- 
ally drawn  too  long.  The  players  ap- 
peared eager  to  translate  the  every  wish 
of  their  new  director,  and  found  pleas- 
ure in  the  shifting  values  and  subtle 
tonal  play  that  Rodzinski  communicated 
to  his  men  with  clarity  and  ease.  The 
interpretations  of  familiar  works  were 
musically  healthy,  and  although  Rodzin- 
ski brought  to  the  fore  an  occasional 
strand  that  had  usually  been  treated  as 
background,  never  did  the  figure  seem 
to  be  distorted  or  misdrawn.  The  pro- 
gram was  well  planned  wdth  Weber’s 
Overture  to  Ohcron  followed  by  Brahms’ 
First  Symphony,  given  a majestic  read- 
ing. After  an  intermission  the  mystic 
Prelude  to  Khovanischina  by  Mous- 
sorgsky  was  succeeded  by  Liszt’s  sym- 
phonic poem,  Les  Preludes.  Such  a va- 
ried program  is  a severe  test  but  Rod- 
zinski and  his  men  brought  us  great 
joy  throughout  the  entire  evening. 

Miss  Rose  Bampton,  contralto,  was 
warmly  w'elcomed  in  her  first  Oberlin 
appearance  on  November  7.  In  her 
opening  number,  the  noble  Invocation 
from  Peri’s  Orpheus,  it  seemed  that  she 
w’as  seeking  an  effect  that  ever  eluded 
her  efforts.  Evidently  she  had  not  voc- 
alized, or  at  least  she  tried  her  voice  in 
some  such  fashion  as  an  organist  intro- 
ducing himself  to  a strange  organ  by 
pulling  one  stop  after  another.  Tlie  keen 
disappointment  of  the  audience  was  ex- 
pressed by  an  awkward  silence.  This 
was  no  elofpient  silence  such  as  some- 
times speaks  louder  than  applause  for 
hearts  that  have  been  deeply  touched. 
But  immediately  with  the  second  num- 
ber and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
gram the  vf)ice  -was  flexible,  of  great 
beauty  in  piano  and  mezzo  passages,  and 
of  dazzling  brilliance  in  fortissimos.  A 
glorious  voice  of  marvelous  color  and 
range,  a cornmajuling  stage  presence,  a 
finely  varied  prf>gram,  and  yet  the  thrill 
did  not  come!  One  tells  me:  “Well,  she 
is  l)ut  twenty-four  years  old  nml  you 
must  not  expect  a highly  emotional  per- 
formance from  a singer  so  young.”  An- 
other reminds  me  that  JIans  Von  Bue- 


low  once  told  a young  pianist  whose 
technique  was  superb  but  whose  playing 
did  not  move  him,  that  all  she  needed 
now  was  to  fall  in  love  and  have  her 
heart  broken.  Then  she  would  be  a great 
artist!  And  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  charge  so  frequently  brought  against 
Mendelssohn — that  he  never  struck  great 
emotional  depths  because  his  life  had 
been  so  uniformly  happy.  Can  it  be 
that  the  ability  to  convey  deep  emotion 
only  results  from  actual  physical  experi- 
ence? There  are  those  who  feel  that  a 
rich  imagination  serves  in  the  realm  of 
art  often  w’ith  greater  conviction  than  a 
realism  born  of  experience. 

Mr.  Albert  Spalding’s  Guarnerius 
violin  had  witnessed  many,  many  nights 
more  to  its  liking  than  the  warm  and 
moist  evening  of  November  21,  but  re- 
sponding to  the  master’s  touch  it  sang 
to  us  in  many  moods.  Spalding  has  not 
worshipped  too  long  at  the  shrine  of 
any  one  violinistic  virtue,  and  his  play- 
ing remains  very  human  and  whole- 
some, quite  devoid  of  the  languor  and 
voluptuousness  of  some  of  his  colleagues. 
There  was  grace  and  sparkle,  and  an 
air  of  distinction  in  the  Mozart  Sonata 
in  A major,  in  -which  Mr.  Spalding’s 
old  friend  and  accompanist,  Mr.  Andre 
Benoist,  had  a full  share.  I doubt  if  the 
virtuoso  was  to  the  fore  when  Spalding 
chose  the  Adagio  and  Fugue  from  the 
Bach  G minor  Sonata  for  violin  alone. 
Yet  I fear  that  many  of  us  became  quite 
involved  in  the  pure  mechanics  of  a vio- 
linist wrestling  with  the  astounding  dif- 
ficulties of  a form  as  foreign  to  his  me- 
dium as  anything  could  be.  After  Mo- 
zart and  Bach  the  Dvorak  Concerto  in 
A minor  was  a vivid  contrast.  Hollow 
and  purely  decorative  often,  there  are 
moments  of  great  lyric  beauty  as  in  the 
principal  theme  of  the  Adagio.  A group 
of  compositions  opening  with  Szyma- 
nowski’s La  fontainc  d' Arethuse,  and 
closing  with  tw’o  Hungarian  Dances  by 
Brahms,  was  extended  by  several  en- 
cores in  response  to  a very  enthusiastic 
audience. 


Religious  Questionnaire 
to  Go  Out 

In  connection  ^vith  a study  which  is  be- 
ing made  of  (he  religious  activities  in  the 
('ollege,  a questirmnaire,  along  the  same 
line  of  inquiry  as  that  taken  ^vilh  the 
present  student  body,  is  to  be  sent  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  our  more  recent  graduates 
in  the  very  near  future.  Alumni  cooper- 
aliorj  is  askeil  in  a careful  consideration 
of  (he  (luestionnaire  and  a prompt  reply. 


Will  Give  ’’Berkeley 
Square” 

“Berkeley  Square”  will  be  the  first  pro- 
duction of  the  Oberlin  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion this  year.  It  will  be  given  shortly 
after  Christmas,  although  the  exact  date 
has  not  been  set.  Dean  Frances  Nash  of 
the  Conservatory  will  be  the  coach. 

“Berkeley  Square,”  which  has  been  in 
the  theatrical  news  for  the  past  three 
years  or  so,  was  originally  presented  in 
London,  starring  Leslie  Howard. 


K’ung  Takes  Financial 
Helm  of  China 

Dr.  Hsiang  Hsi  K’ung  ’06,  h’26,  re- 
cently appointed  Governor  of  the  Central 
Bank  of  China,  has  succeeded  to  an  even 
more  important  post.  On  October  29  he 
became  Finance  Minister  in  the  Chinese 
Government,  replacing  his  brother-in-law, 
T.  V.  Soong.  Dr.  K’ung  has  already 
served  the  government  as  minister  of 
labor,  of  commerce,  of  industry,  of  agri- 
culture and  forestry.  In  the  3'ears  follow- 
ing the  War,  he  was  one  of  the  national 
leaders  responsible  for  the  Washington 
conference  of  1921 ; last  year  he  was  sent 
to  the  United  States  and  Europe  as  special 
envoy  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  in- 
vestigate industrial  conditions. 

Dr.  K’ung’s  new  post  is  one  of  gravest 
responsibilit}L  The  Chinese  Government 
is  heavily  involved,  financially,  as  a re- 
sult of  the  difficulties  -with  Japan,  and  is 
facing  a serious  monthly  deficit. 


Death  of  Mrs.  Root 


Mrs.  Azariah  S.  Root  (Anna  M.  Met- 
calf ’84)  died  in  a New  York  City  hos- 
pital on  Thursday,  November  16,  of 
pneumonia  folio-wing  an  operation. 

Anna  Mayo  Metcalf  was  born  in  Ely- 
ria, Ohio,  on  July  26,  1862,  the  daughter 
of  Isaac  Stevens  Metcalf  and  Antoinette 
Brigham  Putnam.  She  attended  Welles- 
ley College  for  one  year  and  graduated 
from  Oberlin  in  1884.  Three  years  later 
she  was  married  to  her  classmate,  Azariah 
Smith  Root,  who  was  to  become  the  Col- 
lege’s distinguished  and  scholarly  librar- 
ian. Two  children  were  born  to  them. 

Mrs.  Root  lived  a quiet  life  at  150 
North  Professor  Street,  for  forty  years  her 
Oberlin  home,  but  a life  effectively  de- 
voted to  the  best  interests  of  Church  and 
community.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Root 
she  left  Oberlin  to  live  with  her  daughter 
in  New  "\’ork  City. 

Mrs.  Root  is  survived  by  her  daughter, 
Marion,  Oberlin  ’17,  and  by  her  son, 
Francis  '11,  no^v  a member  of  the  faculty 
of  Johns  Hopkins. 
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New  Public  Affairs  So' 
ciety 

A new  Campus  organization,  the  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Society,  was  launched  in 
Oberlin  on  Wednesday,  November  i,  in 
a voluntary  student  assembly  in  Finney 
Chapel.  I'he  speakers  introducing  it 
were  Professor  L.  E.  Cole  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology,  and  Dr.  Harvey 
W'ooster  of  the  Economics  Department. 
No  less  than  five  hundred  fifty-three 
students  and  thirty  faculty  members 
signed  the  statement  of  membership:  “I 
intend,  both  while  in  college  and  in  later 
life,  to  maintain  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  main  problems  of  social  organiza- 
tion, and  to  take  part  as  best  I can  in 
their  solution.” 

Formal  organization  of  the  new  So- 
ciety was  completed  on  November  13. 
David  Morris  ’34  will  serve  as  presi- 
dent, and  two  student  chairmen  have 
been  chosen  for  each  of  three  fields  of 
discussion:  sociology',  economics  and  pol- 
itics. Professors  Wooster,  R.  S.  Fletcher 
and  Cole  were  elected  faculty  advisers, 
and  Mr,  Cole  made  the  address  of  the 
evening  on  “The  Human  Stuff  of  Which 
Society  is  Made.” 

The  program  for  the  year  will  be 
based  rather  on  informal  student  dis- 
cussion than  on  formal  lecture  and  de- 
bate, it  was  announced,  and  current 
events  will  largely  serve  as  text.  The 
Society  as  a whole  is  a corollary  of  the 
Oberlin  Peace  Society,  which  it  will  sup- 
plement by  investigation  Into  fields  not 
covered  by  the  older  group. 


We  Lose  an  Older 
Graduate 

Mrs.  Mary  Lane  Alexamler  ’66,  one  of 
the  oldest  living  alumni  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, died  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  October  15, 
at  the  age  of  87. 

Mrs.  Alexander  was  widely  known  in 
Toledo  for  her  humanitarian  service.  She 
was  for  20  years  pastor’s  assistant  and 
visitor  for  the  First  Baptist  Church  there, 
which  she  had  helped  to  organize;  and 
she  was  one  of  the  group  who  made  or- 
ganization plans  for  Toledo  Hospital,  a 
group  which  eventually  became  the  first 
official  board  of  tbe  institution.  She  was 
also  active  in  the  work  of  the  Baptist  mis- 
sions, and  a leader  in  the  temperance 
movement  which  developed  into  the  W 
C.  T.  U. 

Mary  Frances  Lane  was  born  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on  September  i,  1846. 
She  entered  college  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  following  her  graduation  taught 
school  for  a number  of  3'ears.  She  was 
married  in  1872  to  William  H.  Alexan- 
der; her  husband  died  in  1892.  Two 
children,  Paul  W.  Alexander  and  Mrs. 
Eunice  Cleich  c’97-98,  survive  her. 


John  Sherley  Dies 


John  A.  Sherley  ’oi,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  died  at  his  home  after  long  illness 
on  November  2.  lie  was  only  58  years 
old. 

Mr.  Sherley  had  lived  a quietly  re- 
markable life.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  manager  of  the  Service  League 
Foundation,  Inc.,  in  which  capacity  he 
had  served  since  its  organization  a decade 
ago. 

Mr.  Sherley’s  interest  in  rural  eco- 
nomic improvement  began  with  an  early 
pastorate  at  Hartford,  Vt.  His  en- 
deavors to  improve  farm  and  home  con- 
ditions in  that  little  Green  Mountain 
community  attracted  before  long  the  at- 
tention of  prominent  residents  of  Ben- 
nington County,  Vt.  In  1912  he  was 
called  to  Bennington  to  organize  a county 
improvement  league,  aiming  at  the  better- 
ing of  conditions  of  rural  life  through 
cooperation  between  manufacturer,  merch- 
ant, banker  and  farmer.  This  project 
was  likewise  so  successful  that  Mr.  Sher^ 
ley  was  soon  called  to  Springfield  to  org- 
anize and  head  the  Hampden  County 
Improvement  League. 

In  1916  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
was  incorporated,  and  as  a corollary  of 
this,  through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Sherley, 
was  organized  the  Eastern  States  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  League.  From  this 
parent  body  developed  three  other  organi- 
zations which  are  today  occupying  a real 
place  in  Eastern  rural  life:  the  Eastern 
States  Farmers’  Exchange,  Junior  Achieve- 
ment, Inc.,  and  American  Homemaker, 
Inc.  As  secretary-treasurer  of  the  East- 
ern States  League  for  many  years,  Mr. 
Sherley  played  a leading  role  in  the 
whole  Eastern  States  movement. 

The  Ser\dce  League  Foundation  was 
the  outgrowth  of  a proposal  made  to  Mr. 
Sherley  by  the  late  Frank  Beebe,  Spring- 
field  philanthropist,  for  the  organization 
of  a foundation  to  give  assistance,  both 
in  funds  and  service,  w’ith  the  object  of 
stimulating  greater  intiative  and  self-help 
on  the  part  of  its  beneficiaries.  The  great 
service  that  this  FouiKlation,  under  Mr. 
Sherley’s  guidance,  has  actually  rendered, 
is  too  long  to  recount. 

He  did  not,  however,  confine  his  in- 
terest merely  to  those  organizations  w'hich 
he  had  originated  or  in  ^vhich  he  had  a 
large  share.  At  the  time  of  his  ilcath  he 
held  advisory  office  in  many  other  re- 
ligious and  philanthropic  groups. 

John  Adolf  Sherley  was  born  on  May 
30,  1875,  ill  Fomanelle,  Iowa.  After  fin- 
ishing at  Oberlin  he  graduated  from  the 
^ ale  Divinity  School.  The  same  year  he 
married  Miss  Anslicc  Newton. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  leaves  t^vo  sons, 
John  N.  and  Warren  E.,  both  students  at 
Yale,  and  a daughter,  Ella  A.,  who  grad- 
uated from  Oberlin  in  1931. 


Trustees  Meet:  Hayden 
Re-elected  by  Alumni 

The  Board  of  Trustees  held  their  semi- 
annual meeting  at  Oberlin  on  Friday,  No- 
vember 17,  w’ith  eighteen  members  pre- 
sent. Those  attending  were:  President 

Wilkins;  Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley;  Mr.  Ed- 
win W.  Brouse;  Mr.  James  II.  Causey; 
Mr.  Cleaveland  R.  Cross;  Miss  Beatrice 
Doerschuk;  Mr.  Clayton  K.  Fauver;  Dr. 
Henry  J.  Haskell;  Dr.  Joel  B.  Hayden; 
Mr.  Clarence  C.  Johnson;  Mr.  Amos  B. 
McNair3'^;  Dr.  Cliffe  U.  Merriam;  Dr. 
Grove  Patterson;  Dr.  Jay  T.  Stocking; 
Mr.  Mark  L.  Thomsen;  Mr.  Frank  C. 
\ an  Cleef ; Mr.  Lucien  T.  Warner;  and 
Mr.  Beattv  B.  Williams. 

Joel  B.  Haj'den,  who  has  serv^ed  Ober- 
lin as  Alumni  Trustee  since  1921,  was  re- 
elected by  the  alumni  this  fall  to  succeed 
himself.  Dr.  Havden  several  j'ears  ago 
left  a large  Cleveland  pastorate  to  be- 
come the  highly  successful  headmaster  of 
Western  Reserve  Academy  for  boys,  at 
Hudson,  Ohio. 

Three  other  Trustees  who  had  reached 
the  end  of  their  terms  w'ere  re-elected  by 
the  Board  to  succeed  themselves:  Mr. 

Causey,  Dr.  Stocking  and  Mr.  Van  Cleef. 

The  business  under  consideration  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  was  largely'  rou- 
tine, pertaining  to  the  budget  and  the 
President’s  report. 

The  following  leaves  of  absence  were 
authorized  for  1934-35,  it  being  under- 
stood that  no  additional  expense  to  the 
budget  should  be  involved  for  carr\'ing 
on  the  work  of  those  absent. 

Professor  Leigh  Alexander  of  the  De- 
partment of  Classics,  II  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Budington  of  the  Zoology 
Department — the  entire  year.  Professor 
David  Moore  of  the  History'  Department 
— the  entire  year.  Professor  Russell  P. 
Jameson  of  the  Department  of  French 
and  Italian — II  semester.  Professor  Mary 
Sinclair  of  the  Mathematics  Department 
— II  semester.  Ben  W.  Lewis,  associate 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Economics 
— the  entire  year.  Professor  Clarence  T. 
Craig  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Theo- 
logy— H semester.  Director  Frank  H. 
Shaw  of  the  Conservatory — II  semester. 


Homer  Nods 


The  Editor  of  the  Magazine  has  quite 
imderstaiKlahlv  both  bewildered  and  en- 
raRcd  loyal  members  of  the  Class  of  1896 
by  recently  asslRning  Dr.  Henry  J.  Has- 
kell, distiiiKuished  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  to  membership  in  the  Class  of 
1895.  ith  profound  apolopcs  to  all 
concerned,  we  hasten  to  say  to  Dr.  Has- 
kell, “Friend,  go  up  higher;”  and  restore 
him  to  1896,  tvhere,  he  assures  us,  his 
“love,  heritage  and  allegiance”  all  be- 
long. 
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Glee  Club’s  Christmas 
Tour 

The  Men’s  Glee  Club,  now  in  its  5+th 
season,  will  again  be  traveling  eastward 
during  Christmas  recess  this  year,  appear- 
ing in  fourteen  scheduled  concerts  and 
serving  also  on  other  programs.  The  club 
has  the  largest  membership  in  its  entire 
histor}" — 45  men — although  it  is  planned 
to  carry  only  30  men  on  the  winter  tour. 
The  club  is  to  spend  December  30-31  .m 
New  York  City,  which  will  permit  a 
number  of  the  men  to  spend  the  time  at 
home  or  with  friends  in  the  New  York 
district. 

The  complete  schedule  follows: 
December  20 — .Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

December  21 — Rochester,  N.  Y. 

December  22 — Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 
(midday) 

December  22 — Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 
(evening) 

December  23 — Rome,  N.  Y. 

December  24 — Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

December  25 — Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 
December  26 — (pending). 

December  27 — Stockbridge,  Mass. 
December  28 — Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
December  29 — Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
December  30 — New  York  City 
December  31— New  York  City 
January  i— \V.  Pittston,  Pa. 

January  2 — Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

January  3— Hudson,  Ohio 


Oberlin  Sampler 


Some  of  our  alumni  may  have  noticed, 
on  page  126  of  the  current  number  of 
Ladies*  Home  Journal,  the  Centennial 
Sampler  of  Oberlin  College  designed  and 
executed  by  Mrs.  Georgiana  Brown 
Harbeson.  We  are  reproducing  on  this 
page  a drawing  made  from  the  picture 
by  Miss  Lillian  Sexauer  ’34,  with  the 
idea  that  some  of  our  alumnae  may  want 
to  embroider  Oberlin  samplers  for  Christ- 
mas! 


[Scholarships  Offered 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  the 
Mercer  scholarships  in  economics  will  be 
offered  to  seniors  and  juniors.  The  two 
scholarships,  each  worth  one  semester’s 
tuition  or  the  cash  equivalent,  are  com- 
petitive. The  junior  scholarship  is 
awarded  to  that  member  of  the  junior 
class  submitting  the  best  essay  in  the  gen- 
eral field  of  economics  and  peace;  and 
the  senior  award  goes  to  the  best  essay 
on  the  general  subject  of  the  stabilization 
of  business.  The  donor  of  the  scholar- 
ships is  Colonel  Mercer  ’ii. 


Keren  Osborne  Warner 

By  Pliny  W.  Williamson  ’99 


Usually,  in  speaking  of  one  who  has 
just  died,  the  sole  matter  of  interest  seems 
to  be  in  those  facts  developed  in  answer 
to  the  question.  What  did  he  do?  Oc- 
casionally a life  stands  out  so  prominently 
in  what  it  was  that  it  mattered  not  as  to 
what  it  did.  Such  was  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Warner.  This  is  not  to  say  that  she 
wasn  t active.  In  all  of  the  many  prob- 
lems  that  arose  in  the  remarkably  varied 
career  of  Dr.  Warner  she  was  of  real 
help,  whether  the  work  of  the  hour  was 
in  office,  factory  or  home.  In  all  that 
he  did  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
any  movement  in  which  she  was  not  a 
contributing  factor;  and  this  in  a life  of 
success  in  callings  so  remote  as  mark 
the  professional,  manufacturing,  philan- 
thropic. But  never  was  her  part  empha- 
sized by  her.  It  may  have  been  of  her 
mother,  but  it  could  have  been  of  her, 
that  the  Doctor  wrote — “a  gentle,  retiring 
disposition,  rarely  putting  herself  for- 
ward, but  self-sacrificing  in  her  devotion 
to  her  family  or  to  those  of  her  neighbors 
who  needed  her  help.” 

Neighbor,  to  her,  seemed  to  mean  any 
one  to  whom  she  could  be  kind.  Who 
that  fell  under  her  influence  did  not  love 
her?  And  did  not  rejoice  in  showing  it? 
A stranger  to  her  would  have  been  sur- 
prised to  see  at  her  funeral  such  a num- 
ber in  attendance.  For  she  was  not  of 
importance  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  had 
long  survived  her  own  generation  and 
had  been  able  to  have  but  little  recent 
contact  with  the  successors  of  her  former 
associates.  Those  who  knew  her  recog- 
nized that  each  one  was  a friend,  present 
through  no  sense  of  duty,  but  solely  out 
of  friendship  and  love  for  her.  Their 
feelings  found  expression  in  that  outpour- 
ing of  gratitude  for  her  life,  given  in  Dr. 
Jefferson’s  prayer. 

In  such  an  expression  all  Oberlin  may 
well  join.  And  we  may  well  note  the 
passing  of  those  who  have  aided  in  form- 
ing our  traditions.  Some  are  still  with 
us,  these  Oberlin  aged.  It  m.iy  be  that 
the  joy  of  full  age  is  theirs — blessedness 
and  freedom  and  inner  peace.  But  such 
joy  will  not  be  lessened  if  there  be  heard 
the  occasional  word  of  gratitude  from 
those  for  whom  a life  of  service  has  been 
given. 


Messiah  to  be  Sung 
Dec.  10 

The  Musical  Ihiion,  under  the  direction 
of  Olaf  C.  Christiansen,  will  again  pre- 
sent the  Messiah,  on  Sunday  evening,  De- 
cember 10,  in  Finney  Cliapel.  The  chorus 
of  150  voices  ^viII  be  assisted  by  the  Con- 
servators' Orcliestra,  anil  this  year  both 
Fart  I and  II  of  the  work  will  be  given. 
I'he  concert  is  open  to  the  public,  and 
all  who  care  to  come  are  invited. 
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Football  Breaks  Even 

BY  MONTY  McKinney  ’34 


Marietta  6 — Oberlin  o 

Playing  in  the  annual  lligh-School 
Day  game,  Oberlin  lost  to  Marietta  by  a 
score  of  6-o.  The  Oberlin  team  missed 
the  presence  of  Baetz,  whose  kicking  had 
been  instrumental  in  the  winning  of  the 
Kenyon  game  two  weeks  before.  Offen- 
sively Oberlin  outdid  Marietta  in  the 
matter  of  first  downs  made;  but,  al- 
though they  had  the  ball  well  within  the 
enemy's  territory  on  three  occasions,  they 
seemed  to  lack  the  scoring  punch  neces- 
sary to  victory.  The  game  ended  with 
the  ball  on  Marietta’s  one  yard  line,  a 
finish  almost  identical  to  that  of  the 
Wooster  game. 

Marietta's  score  came  late  in  the  third 
quarter  on  a long  pass  down  the  center 
of  the  field.  Throughout  the  game  the 
line  seemed  to  be  opening  holes,  but  the 
backs  were  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  Pfaff  was  removed  from  the  game 
with  an  injured  shoulder,  and  the  substi- 
tutes for  both  him  and  Baetz,  who  did 
not  play  at  all,  were  not  equal  to  the 
men  they  replaced. 

Case  33 — Oberlin  6 

Although  there  was  no  official  Migra- 
tion Day  this  year,  many  Oberlin  sup- 
porters saw  their  team  go  down  before  a 
fine  Case  team  by  a large  score  on  Octo- 
ber 28.  The  first  half  of  the  game  was 
played  on  nearly  even  terms.  Case  having 
started  a number  of  substitutes  in  the 
places  of  such  men  as  Samuelson  and 
Seiffert. 

Case  scored  first  on  a pass  from  Thom 
to  Haynam  over  the  goal  line — one  of 
the  many  plays  in  which  Haynam  starred, 
and  he  played  one  of  the  finest  games  of 
his  career.  This  score  occurred  in  the 
last  half  of  the  second  quarter;  and  Ober- 
lin came  back  in  the  first  minutes  of  the 
second  half  to  make  a touchdown,  also 
by  the  aerial  route,  on  two  passes  from 
Brickley  to  Cooper,  the  first  one  having 
been  intended  for  Ruth.  For  a few 
moments  it  looked  like  a good  game,  but 
soon  after  Case  ran  back  a punt  47  yards 
for  a score.  From  that  point  on  it  was 
a question  merely  of  how  large  the  score 
would  be.  Captain  Dean  Ruth  deserves 
unbounded  credit  for  his  play  in  this 
game,  for  he  continued  to  fight  through- 
out. 

Oberlin  6 — Allechney  o 

The  first  quarter  of  this  game  saw 
the  ball  in  Oberlin’s  territory  only  once 
and  then  not  inside  the  forty-yard  line. 
After  the  kick-off  Ilinz  blocked  a kick 
and  recovered  a fumble,  and  Oberlin 
marched  down  the  field  twice,  being  held 
for  downs  once  and  scoring  on  the  second 
attempt.  The  second  and  third  quarters 
were  largely  played  in  the  center  of  the 
field  with  neither  team  threatening  the 
goal  line.  Oberlin  had  an  advantage  in 


the  first  downs  scored  in  these  two  per- 
iods, although  Allegheny  once  approached 
the  scoring  area  after  an  exchange  of 
punts. 

In  the  last  quarter  Oberlin  was  put 
on  the  defensive,  beginning  the  period 
by  holding  for  downs  within  the  ten- 
yard  line.  A fine  kick  by  Brickley  put 
the  ball  out  of  danger,  but  Allegheny 
came  back  with  some  slashes  at  the  line 
and  two  long  passes  to  reach  the  scoring 
zone  again.  Once  more  Oberlin  held,  and 
turned  back  the  invasion.  The  team  was 
forced  to  battle  off  one  other  attempt  and 
then  the  game  became  one  of  punting  un- 
til Allegheny  broke  loose  with  another 
pass  attack  in  the  last  minutes  of  the 
game.  I'he  ball  was  well  in  the  center 
of  the  field,  however,  when  the  gun  went 
off.  The  Oberlin  backfield  appeared  to 
fine  advantage  in  this  game.  Dean  Ruth 
in  particular. 

Oberlin  13 — Denison  o 

The  Denison  game  w'as  played  at  Gran- 
ville; and,  although  the  team  was  on  the 
defensive  almost  throughout  the  game,  it 
was  so  to  a good  advantage.  In  the  first 
two  quarters,  Denison  was  unable  to  get 
the  ball  nearer  to  the  Oberlin  goal  than 
the  forty-yard  line,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  able  to  make  a larger 
number  of  first  downs.  Oberlin’s  first 
score  came  as  a result  of  Carleton  Smith’s 
intercepting  a flat  pass  in  the  second 
quarter  and  running  about  30  yards  be- 
hind excellent  interference  for  a touch- 
down. 

Oberlin  then  settled  down  to  strong  de- 
fensive playing  and  to  awaiting  the  next 
break.  It  came  at  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  quarter  "when  Freddie  Hinz, 
tackle,  blocked  a Denison  punt,  scooped  it 
up,  and  ran  18  yards  for  a score.  The 
game  was  played  wisely  and  well,  as  the 
results  show.  This  victory  put  Oberlin 
in  the  win  column  as  far  as  percentages 
are  concerned  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years. 

Western  Reserve  13 — Oberlin  o 

The  Reserve  game  was  played  on  a 
slippery  field,  and  again  for  a half 
Oberlin  seemed  to  have  a football  team, 
succeeding  in  keeping  the  ball  outside  the 
20-yard  line  on  all  but  one  occasion. 
Fumbles  lessened  the  showing  that  the 
team  made  in  these  two  periods  as  w'ell 
as  throughout  the  game. 

In  the  third  quarter,  after  an  exchange 
of  kicks,  Oberlin  lost  considerable  ground 
on  two  poor  punts,  and  Reserve  was  en- 
abled to  score.  Three  plays  through  the 
line  failed  to  make  a first  down,  and  a 
pass  was  thrown  which  did.  Then  after 
two  more  plays  Ippolito  went  across  from 
the  12-yard  line.  Oberlin  threatened  Re- 
serve’s goal  line  at  no  time  during  the 
game,  being  inside  the  30-yard  line  not 
once  in  the  whole  fracas. 


Reserve  scored  a second  time  in  the 
last  quarter  as  Ippolito  again  crossed  the 
line  after  having  made  advances  around 
the  Oberlin  ends  during  the  early  part 
of  the  period.  The  game  was  the  last  for 
Captain  Dean  Ruth,  Roger  Brown,  Bruce 
Brickley,  Bill  Correll,  David  Edwards, 
Dana  Whitmer,  Richard  Morse  and  John 
Shollenberger. 

This  final  game  of  the  season  put  Ober- 
lin’s 1933  football  team  in  the  middle  as 
nearly  as  statistics  could  do  it.  Four 
games  were  won;  four  w'ere  lost.  Fifty- 
eight  points  were  scored  against  Oberlin; 
fifty-eight  points  were  scored  by  Oberlin. 
Closer  observation,  however,  would  show 
that  the  victories  were  over  minor  oppon- 
ents and  that  the  defeats  were  handed  out 
to  Oberlin  by  teams  with  which  she  for- 
merly stood  on  a par  but  by  which  in  re- 
cent years  she  has  been  outclassed:  Woos- 
ter, Case,  Reserve. 


Literature  and  Labor 


Oberlin's  champion  author,  William 
MacLeod  Raine  ’94  of  Denver,  ceiebrated 
on  October  27  the  completion  of  no  less 
than  his  fiftieth  novel.  To  be  released  in 
the  spring,  the  book,  like  many  others  by 
the  same  gentleman,  will  immediately  be 
translated  into  a half-dozen  foreign  lan- 
guages. An  edition  of  around  50,000 
copies  of  each  of  his  more  recent  novels 
has  been  sold  in  the  United  States  alone. 

According  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Nevis, 
“between  covers,  Raine  has  had  published 
more  than  4,000,000  words.  His  zoo  short 
stories  and  too  or  so  magazine  articles 
account  for  another  1,000,000.  He  has 
authorized  20  motion  pictures.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  probably  no  other  creative  Amer- 
ican writer  has  been  so  prolific  . . . 

“Although  he  has  made  more  fame  and 
money  than  any  other  strictly  Colorado 
author,  Raine  looks  upon  himself  as  a 
craftsman  rather  than  an  artist.  If 
splotches  of  art  show  up  in  his  work  he 
does  not  object,  but  he  is  interested  in 
doing  a thorough  job  of  a book  rather 
than  in  cultivating  purple  patches  of  fine 
literature.” 

Author  Raine’s  work  deals  largely  with 
the  West  and  frontier  life.  During  the 
war  his  English  publishers  sent  a single 
edition  of  500,000  to  British  soldiers  in 
the  trenches,  with  the  idea  that  his  vigor- 
ous writing  and  virile  characters  would 
help  keep  up  the  troops’  morale. 

As  a junior  in  Oberlin,  Raine,  it  is 
interesting  to  recall,  sought  earnestly  the 
job  of  organizer  for  the  Anti-Saloon 
League.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler  securing 
the  League’s  preference,  Raine  went  into 
newspaper  work,  and  from  there  into 
“authoring.” 
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Book  Reviews 


A Platform  for  Lifr.  By  Ernest  Hatch 
Wilkins.  Oberlin  Printing  Company, 
1933.  Pages,  128.  Price,  $i.oo. 

Oberlin  alumni  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  President  Wilkins  has  another  book 
now  in  press,  which  will  be  available 
December  i.  Those  who  have  read 
Above  Pompeii,  wdth  a proper  relish  for 
its  elevation  of  spirit  and  fineness  of  lit- 
erary texture,  will  not  be  disappointed  in 
this  new'  collection  of  “Oberlin  talks  and 
impressions.”  They  wdll  find  also  one 
thing  more,  less  evident  in  the  other  book: 
the  special  flavor  and  tang  of  Oberlin. 
“All  that  it  contains,”  says  l')r.  Wilkins, 
“was  thought  in  or  for  Oberlin.  To  some 
readers,  perhaps,  it  may  bring  a renewal 
of  Oberlin  moods  and  resolutions.” 

Alumni  of  recent  classes  will  doubtless 
recognize  many  of  these  talks:  a kaleidos- 
copic impression  of  “Oberlin  in  October;” 
a talk  on  “New  Horizons,”  addressed  to 
incoming  freshmen;  a talk,  “If  I Had 
Six  More  Lives  to  Live,”  addressed  to 
outgoing  seniors;  a series  of  talks  (Nos. 
IV-IX)  designed  to  kindle  interest  in 
political  and  social  questions — beginning 
with  the  remarkable  address  W'hich  gives 
the  book  its  title  and  continuing  through 
the  talk  on  Peace  which  marked  the 
launching  of  the  Oberlin  Peace  Society. 

Older  alumni  may  well  seek  in  these 
pages  the  answer  to  the  anxious  question 
which  they  often  ask:  “What  is  the  trend 
of  things  at  Oberlin?  Is  it  still  a dis- 
tinctive institution — ‘a  cause  and  not 
simply  a college,’  as  Professor  Fullerton 
would  put  it?”  Let  it  be  said  at  once 
that  Dr.  Wilkins’  answer  to  this  question 
is  clear  and  inspiriting.  Oberlin,  so  far 
as  he  can  speak  for  it,  means  to  go  into 
its  second  century  as  a college  wuth  a 
cause,  or  rather  with  a series  of  causes, 
whose  relative  importance  is  determined 
in  part  by  the  changing  needs  of  our 
time,  in  part  by  an  underlying  philosophy 
of  life. 

Dr.  Wilkins’  philosophy  of  life  is  form- 
ulated in  many  of  these  talks;  best  of  all 
in  the  “Platform  for  Life,”  but  very  sug- 
gestively also  in  certain  passages  of  the 
talk  on  Leisure  (No.  X)  and  in  the  two 
striking  meditations  (“Bonfire  of  Vani- 
ties” and  “Unto  the  Mountains,”  Nos. 
XI  and  XII)  with  which  the  volume 
closes.  That  it  is  a rich,  inclusive,  well- 
balanced  philosophy  of  life,  w'ith  room  in 
it  for  values  of  all  sorts,  goes  almost 
without  saying.  What  perhaps  deserves 
more  emphasis  is  that  it  is  dominated  by 
a sharply  graduated  scale  of  relative  val- 
ues, in  which  moral,  social  and  religious 
values  arc  supreme.  The  Mountains  of 
Knowledge,  Beauty  and  Friendship  rise 
high  in  his  estimation;  but  “the  Mountain 
of  Reverence  rises  still  higher  than  the 
others.”  To  be  a voting  citizen  of  a 
democracy  is  to  him  a great  thing:  “We 
are  kings  and  queens  for  a day;  and  we 
deign  to  appoint  our  ministers.  The  cur- 


tained booth  is  our  throne  room,  the  pen- 
cil is  our  sceptre,  and  the  ballot  our  pro- 
clamation”— but  beyond  the  nation  lies  a 
distressed  humanity  that  it  is  our  still 
higher  privilege  to  serve,  and  beyond 
humanity  there  is  “the  creative  spirit  that 
moves  through  all  life  . . . ever  widening, 
ever  ennobling  the  resources  of  life.” 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  philosophy  that 
Dr.  Wilkins  endeavors  to  select  the  causes 
which  Oberlin  exists  to  serve.  The  most 
significant,  the  most  nearly  ultimate  of 
them  all,  as  well  as  the  most  “critical  for 
the  welfare  of  the  world,”  seems  to  him 
to  be  the  cause  of  world  peace.  Instru- 
mental to  this  ultimate  cause  is  a whole 
group  of  more  immediate  causes,  growing 
out  of  the  domestic  social  crisis,  and  cen- 
tering in  the  need  for  a new  economic 
order.  (The  Oberlin  Public  Affairs 
Society  has  just  been  organized  to  devote 
itself  to  this  group  of  causes.)  As  an  edu- 
cational institution,  Oberlin  serves  these 
causes  principally  by  way  of  study  and 
discussion,  rather  than  by  way  of  direct 
participation;  yet  it  none  the  less  really 
does  serve  them,  and  derives  from  them 
its  sense  of  direction,  purpose  and  iden- 
tity. Oberlin  is  a college  with  a cause. 

For  those  who  wish  to  understand  the 
educational  policy  -which  has  helped  to 
create  a growing  ferment  of  political  dis- 
cussion on  the  Oberlin  Campus,  this  book 
is  an  essential  document. 

Walter  Marshall  Horton. 


Schweitzer,  Albert.  Out  of  My  Life  and 
Thought.  An  Autobiography.  Henry 
Holt  & Co.,  Ne-w  York,  1933.  $2.50. 

The  interest  which  all  Oberlin  people 
have  in  the  province  of  Alsace  should 
give  an  even  greater  attraction  to  the  life 
story  of  a contemporary  Alsatian  who  has 
thrilled  the  -world  by  his  achievements. 
Among  biblical  scholars,  Albert  Schweit- 
zer has  been  an  outstanding  figure  for 
more  than  30  years.  Among  musicians  he 
is  looked  upon  as  an  organ  virtuoso  and 
an  authoritative  interpreter  of  Bach.  In 
addition,  he  has  achieved  renown  as  a 
philosopher  and  given  years  of  devoted 
service  as  a medical  missionary  in  the 
heart  of  Africa. 

His  life  story  is  told  with  such  objec- 
tivity that  an  impression  of  great  modesty 
is  left  with  the  readers.  We  are  invited 
into  the  inner  chamber  of  his  life  only  far 
enough  to  understand  his  literary  work. 
It  is  his  “thought”  that  stands  out  in  the 
midst  of  his  recital  of  prodigious  labors. 
As  the  genesis  and  progress  of  each  of 
Schweitzer’s  books  is  discussed,  a short 
summary  of  its  essential  contribution  is 
added  in  finer  print.  To  those  who  have 
not  been  reading  him  throughout  the 
years,  this  gives  a full  picture  of  the  ideas 
with  which  he  has  fertilized  contem- 
porary thinking. 

Running  throughout  the  autobiography 
is  the  picture  of  a man  craving  logical 
thinking.  He  approaches  the  creative  fig- 
ures of  the  New  Testament  to  find  their 


single  integrating  ideas.  He  assumes  that 
they  are  like  himself,  thinkers.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  emotional  nature  of 
Schweitzer  has  atrophied,  for  music  is 
probably  the  most  intense  passion  of  his 
life.  He  finds  the  key  to  a philosophy  of 
civilization  in  “reverence  for  life.”  It 
is  for  him  more  than  a theory;  it  is  the 
justification  of  his  own  devotion  to  the 
relief  of  human  suffering. 

Surely  Oberlin  people,  into  whose  lives 
philosophy,  music  and  religion  have  been 
entwined,  will  not  forego  the  inspiration 
of  an  evening  with  this  Alsatian  genius. 

Clarence  T.  Craig. 


Alumni  Represent  Us 


Several  of  our  alumni  have  represented 
Oberlin,  this  fall,  at  various  of  the  for- 
mal academic  functions  that  still  lend 
color  to  the  college  scene. 

Addison  W.  Fisher  ’99  attended  the  in- 
auguration of  Dr.  Paul  E.  Titsworth  as 
president  of  Alfred  University,  N.  Y.,  on 
October  20.  Mr.  Fisher’s  mother  had  at- 
tended Alfred, 

Oberlin  was  represented  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Kal- 
amazoo College,  on  October  13,  by  Stanley 
Morris  ’09. 

Judge  Ernest  H.  Van  Fossan  ’09  was 
present  at  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Gil- 
bert W.  Mead  as  president  of  Washington 
College,  Chestertown,  Md.,  on  October  21. 
At  this  inauguration  an  honorary  degree 
was  bestow'ed  upon  President  Roosevelt. 

Frank  C.  Van  Cleef  ’04  represented 
Oberlin  on  the  important  occasion  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Haverford  College,  Pa.,  on  October  7. 

Franklin  K.  Moyer  ’22  was  present  on 
behalf  of  Oberlin  at  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, Carlisle,  Pa.,  October  20-22. 

Dr.  Russell  Celebrates 
78th  Birthday 

In  the  issue  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal 
for  Monday,  October  23,  occurs  the  report 
of  an  interview  wdth  Dr.  Howard  Hyde 
Russell  t’88  of  Westerville,  founder  of  the 
Atui-Saloon  League,  who  “is  starting  his 
79th  year  of  life  undiscouraged  by  wet 
victories.” 

“Celebrating  his  78th  birthday  anni- 
versary Saturday  by  working  in  his  office 
on  his  book,  ‘The  First  Dry  V ar,  Dr. 
Russell  declared  he  has  already  enlisted 
in  ‘the  second  dry  w'ar’  in  which  he  vis- 
ioned the  ultimate  victory  of  the  drys. 
His  book  will  cover  temperance  and  pro- 
hibition activities  in  the  United  States  for 
the  past  eighty  years,  dating  back  to  Neal 
Dow’s  pioneer  prohibition  work  in  Maine 
. , . On  his  78th  birthday.  Doctor  Russell, 
in  excellent  health,  is  again  ready,  he 
says,  to  help  ‘see  it  tlirough’  a second 
time.” 
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Duties  of  Alumni  Association  Coum 

cilors 

BY  RACHEL  COSS  COCHRAN  *10 


[The  following  statement  concerning 
the  duties  of  an  alumni  councilor  was 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Cochran  at  the  request 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associ- 
ation.] 

“^Elie  purpose  of  this  Association,’ 
says  the  constitution,  “shall  be  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  Oberlin  College.’ 
The  ofHcial  agency  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation is  its  legislative  body,  the  Coun- 
cil, from  which  body  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee is  selected. 

Referring  to  the  powers  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  constitution  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation savs:  “The  Alumni  Council  shall 
be  the  general  legislative  body  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  and  shall  pass  upon 
and  approve,  and  may  initiate  from 
time  to  lime,  enterprises  in  behalf  of 
the  interests  of  the  College.  It  may  by 
resolution  make  recommendations  or  sug- 
gestions in  behalf  of  the  Association  to 
its  Executive  Committee  or  the  Faculty 
or  Trustees  of  the  College.” 

The  Council  consists  of  the  following 
elected  members: 

One  lepresentative  from  each  grad- 
uated class,  the  first  term  after  grad- 
uation to  be  three  years,  subsequent 
terms  five  years. 

One  from  each  registered  local  As- 
sociation of  at  least  twenty-five  mem- 
bers. 

Two  from  each  registered  local  As- 
sociation of  one  hundred  members  or 
more. 

Five  from  Alumni  of  the  School  of 
Theology. 

Five  from  Alumni  of  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music. 

Ten  Councilors-at-large,  five  to  b< 
elected  each  year  by  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation at  its  annual  meeting,  to  serve 
two  years. 

This  large  and  widely  representative 
body  provides  an  adequate  outlet  for 
alumni  opinion,  providing  the  nominat- 
ing committee  and  the  various  electing 
organizations  use  sufficient  discrimination 
in  making  their  selections.  In  selecting 
councilors  the  following  conditions  might 
well  be  taken  into  account: 

i)  Representative  character.  The 
councilor  is  expected  to  represent  a class 
group  or  a local  group  of  alumni,  not 
simply  him  or  herself.  He  should  there- 
fore be  a person  capable  of  securing  and 
interpreting  the  opinions  of  others.  Such 
opinions  may  be  secured  through  group 
discussions,  personal  contacts  and  corres- 
pondence. It  is  highly  desirable  that 
councilors  should  seek  instructions  from 
the  group  represented  concerning  propos- 
als to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Council  at  the  regular  meetings  (Feb- 
ruary 22nd  and  in  Commencement 


week).  Such  proposals  may  originate 
with  members  of  the  group  concerned, 
with  the  councilor  himself  or  with  the 
Executive  Committee. 

2)  Availability  for  trips  to  Oberlin. 
Geographical  proximity  to  Oberlin  or 
the  means  and  leisure  to  travel  to  Ober- 
lin to  attend  the  Council  meetings  are 
to  be  considered  in  making  selections. 
Obviously,  effective  cooperation  with  the 
Council  as  a legislative  and  policy  de- 
termining body  will  depend  upon  per- 
sonal presence  at  its  deliberations.  At- 
tendance upon  the  two  meetings  each 
year  is  a primary  duty  of  the  councilor. 

3)  General  qualifications:  active  in- 

terest in  the  affairs  of  the  College,  sound 
judgment  and  a judicial  attitude. 

The  vitality  of  the  local  chapter — and 
upon  this  the  vitality  of  the  whole  As- 
sociation depends — will  be  determined  in 
a considerable  degree  by  the  success  of 
the  councilor  in  discovering  and  repre- 
senting the  opinions  of  his  fellow  alumni, 
and  then  reporting  back  the  actions  or 
the  proposals  of  the  Council.  He  serves 
as  the  two-way  channel  between  the  in- 
dividual alumnus  or  a group  of  alumni 
and  the  College.  Through  him  com- 
ments, suggestions,  criticisms  and  inquir- 
ies are  to  be  routed  and  properly 
handled.  He  makes  effective  the  partner 
relationship  for  which  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation stands  and  seeks  to  foster. 

•*\  conscientious  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  councilor  and  a reason- 
able amount  of  forethought  by  each  elect- 
ing group  will  tend  increasingly  to  unif}' 
action,  promote  harmony  and  stimulate 
the  loyalty  of  every  alumnus,  and  so 
further  the  single  purpose  of  the  Alumni 
Association  in  all  its  endeavors  — “to 
promote  the  interests  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege.” 


Harvard  Plans  Second 
Business  Session 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  first 
Extra  Session  in  the  Harvard  Business 
School,  held  last  winter.  Harvard  author- 
ities are  planning  a second  Session  this 
year.  Dates  are  from  January  29  to  Au- 
gust IS,  1934. 

The  Extra  Session  is  designed  particu- 
larly for  men  some  years  out  of  college, 
who  are  now  marking  time  and  have  dis- 
covered their  own  need  of  a broader  bus- 
iness equipment.  It  also  fits  into  the 
plans  of  young  men  who  have  recently 
graduated  from  college  with  no  prospects 
of  employment,  and  of  midyear  gradu- 
ates. 


Call  For  Dr.  Andrews’ 
Organ  Manuscripts 

By  Laurel  E.  Yeamans  c’lO 

'Ellis  past  summer,  I spent  some  time 
with  Mrs.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Holt  in  going  over  the  manuscripts 
that  were  found  among  Dr.  Andrews’ 
effects.  While  we  came  across  several 
numbers  that  were  not  given  in  the  list 
I prepared  for  the  Aluiiuii  Magazine  a 
year  and  a half  ago — these  included  two 
overtures  for  full  orchestra,  an  over- 
ture for  organ  and  several  smaller  num- 
bers— the  great  majority  of  his  organ 
manuscripts  are  among  the  missing.  Of 
the  eleven  sonatas  for  the  organ,  not  a 
single  complete  sonata  was  to  be  found, 
and  only  a few  separate  movements. 

This  is  easily  explained,  because  when 
Dr.  Andrews  wrote  a number  for  one 
of  his  students,  he  would  send  the  com- 
pleted music  on  to  him  and  not  keep  a 
copy  for  himself.  And  it  \vas  seldom 
that  a student  made  a copy  for  himself 
and  sent  the  original  back  to  Mr.  An- 
drews. In  other  cases,  where  the  Doctor 
did  have  an  extra  copy  for  himself,  he 
has  loaned  it  and  it  has  not  been  re- 
turned. 

Mrs.  Andrews  is  most  anxious  to 
complete  the  file  of  his  compositions,  and 
to  this  end  we  are  making  the  request 
that  if  any  of  the  readers  of  the  .4lumni 
Magazine  have  one  or  more  of  Dr.  And- 
rews' original  manuscripts,  that  he 
should  write  to  Mrs.  Andrews  at  her 
home  in  Oberlin  and  let  her  know  what 
he  has.  The  same  holds  true  even  of 
copies  of  Dr.  Andrews’  manuscripts,  for 
while  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  the 
originals,  some  of  these  latter  may  now 
be  destroyed  or  unavailable.  Several  cf 
his  graduates  have  written  in  about  their 
copies  and  quite  a number  of  the  missing 
manuscripts  have  already  been  supplied. 
Below  I have  listed  some  of  the  numbers 
that  we  are  anxious  to  have,  but  this  list 
is  by  no  means  complete: — 

By  the  Fireside 

Prelude  in  G flat 

Second  Recessional 

Consolation 

Sonatas  Nos.  i,  2,  4,  5 and  9 are  en- 
tirely missing. 

Sonata  No.  3 — the  last  three  movements 
are  wanted. 

Sonata  No.  7 — has  anyone  a copy  of 
the  last  movement — “Toccata”  in  its  third 
revision  ? 

Sonata  No.  8 — the  third  or  last  move- 
ment is  missing. 


Christmas  Design 

The  Christmas  design  which  this  month 
occupies  the  College  Page,  is  the  work  of 
Mary  Ela  ’25.  Miss  Ela,  for  several 
years  on  the  art  faculty  of  Carlton  Col- 
lege, is  this  year  teaching  in  Oberlin. 
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Oberlin-In-Japan 


Used  to  the  idea  of  Oberlin-in-China, 
and  Oberlin  in  other  remote  places  of  the 
earth,  few  of  us  are  quite  aware  of  the 
size  of  our  Oberlin  colony  in  Japan. 

Recent  letters  to  Miss  Frances  and  Miss 
Mary  Ilosford  of  Oberlin,  from  Matsue 
Tajima  A.  M.  ’33  and  Tomo  Miyagawa, 
ex-con.,  tell  of  a recent  Oberlin  reunion 
in  Japan  and  reveal  something  of  the 
place  Oberlin  holds  in  their  hearts. 

Mrs.  Tajima  writes:  “On  the  evening 
of  October  yth  we  had  a meeting  of  Ober- 
lin alumni  at  Doshisha  University.  I saw 
Mr.  and  Mr.s.  Frank  L.  Huntley  ’24 
(Katharine  Burgner  ’24)  and  their  chil- 
dren; Mr.  Hara  m’32  and  Mrs.  Hara, 
who  was  Miss  Takeuchi  ’33,  and  Mr. 
Hiraga  m’32.  We  became  homesick  for 
Oberlin.  Mrs.  Hara  and  I talked  and 
talked  of  the  life  at  Oberlin  and  missed 
it  very  much.  You  and  other  people  were 
so  kind.  The  campus  and  streets  were  so 
beautiful  and  houses  so  convenient  that 
I cannot  forget  it.” 

Mrs.  Miyagawa,  writing  of  the  same 
occasion,  records  that  about  thirtj'  people 
were  present,  and  that  the  group  sang 
“Alma  Mater.”  She  and  her  husband, 
Mr.  Tsunetsugu  Miyagawa  t’23,  are  now 
living  in  Kyoto,  where  he  is  the  pastor 
of  a Congregational  church  and  she,  in 
addition  to  the  cares  of  home-making,  is 
a teacher  of  music.  Thej'  have  a little 
son,  Tsunehiro,  now  nearly  a year  and  a 
half  old. 

Mrs.  Tajima  and  her  husband,  Mr. 
Morito  Tajima  (B.  D.  and  M.  A.  ’33) 
have  just  returned  to  Japan.  “When  we 
arrived  at  Yokahama,”  said  Mrs.  Tajima, 
“I  was  so  surprised  because  buildings 
were  so  small  and  people  so  short.”  She 
herself  felt  “very  tall.”  But  of  course  she 
was  glad  to  be  at  home  with  her  friends 
and  in  her  own  beautiful  country.  “Now 
in  Japan  it  is  a very  good  time  of  year. 
The  persimmons  and  chestnuts  are  so 
sweet.  The  chrysanthemums  will  open 
soon,  and  all  the  mountains  and  fields 
will  become  red  with  leaves.” 


Wins  $500  Prize 


More  than  just  “interesting”  should  be 
the  winter  of  Frances  Robinson  '32.  On 
the  eve  of  a trip  around  the  world,  Fran- 
ces was  lucky  enough  to  win  at  the  Fair 
a $500  first  prize  offered  by  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway,  for  answers  to  ques- 
tions about  Manchuria.  In  addition  to  the 
prize  money,  her  trip  through  Manchuria 
has  been  carefully  arranged  for  her,  and 
she  will  see  far  more  than  the  ordinary 
tourist  has  opportunity  to. 

Besides  Manchuria,  Miss  Robinson  and 
her  mother  expect  to  visit  the  Philippines, 
China  and  Japan,  ports  on  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  India,  Egypt  and  Italy. 


Oberlin’s  Oldest  Stu- 
dent 

Mrs.  Catherine  Fry  Boardman  a'57-58, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware  the  oldest  liv- 
ing person  that  has  attended  Oberlin, 
helped  observe  the  looth  anniversary  of 
her  home  town,  Sulphur  Springs,  Ohio, 
on  August  30.  Mrs.  Boardman  is  older 
than  the  town  she  lives  in,  for  she  ex- 
pects to  celebrate  her  own  102nd  birth- 
day on  January  7. 


Holmes  Ends  Service 
At  Tougaloo 

One  more  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Oberlin  association  with  the  cause  of 
Negro  education  closes.  William  T. 
Holmes  ’92,  for  twenty  years  president  of 
Tougaloo  College,  Tougaloo,  Miss.,  has 
been  forced  by  ill  health  to  give  up  his 
work  one  year  sooner  than  the  retiring 
rules  of  the  American  Board  provide. 
Friends  will  be  rejoiced  to  hear  that,  re- 
lieved of  these  heavy  responsibilities,  he 
is  making  good  recovery. 

Born  in  New  York  City,  President 
Holmes  grew  up  in  New  Jersey,  and  after 
his  graduation  from  Oberlin  taught  one 
year  in  the  old  Academy.  He  then  studied 
at  Harvard,  embarked  on  preparation  for 
the  ministry,  and  after  sixteen  years  in 
successful  pastorates,  was  called  to  the 
head  of  Tougaloo. 

When  Dr.  Holmes  came  to  Tougaloo  in 
1913,  the  school  was  a manual  training 
high  school  with  a small  college  adden- 
dum. Today  it  is  a Grade  B college  with 
a high  school  attached.  Together  with 
this  shift  of  emphasis,  curricular  interest 
has  grown  steadily  away  from  the  man- 
ual arts  to  literary  and  scientific  subjects. 

The  campus  has  undergone  a like  trans- 
figuration. Kerosene  has  given  way  to 
electricity;  a modern  water  supply  re- 
places cisterns;  and  five  or  six  of  the 
main  college  buildings  have  been  erected 
during  this  period.  Which  means  that 
President  Holmes  has  had  to  work  tire- 
lessly, first  to  raise  the  money  for  these 
projects,  and  then  to  support  them  after 
they  materialized. 

Dr.  Holmes  notes  particularly,  as  a 
long-time  trend  through  the  two  decades 
he  has  worked  in  the  field,  the  changing 
attitude  manifested  by  the  South  towards 
Negro  education;  and,  as  one  result  of 
this,  the  fact  that  Tougaloo  students,  who 
twenty  years  ago  were  for  the  most  part 
mature  men  and  women,  are  now  ap- 
proaching the  usual  age  for  the  grade  of 
work  they  are  doing. 

Charles  B.  Austin,  president  of  Straight 
College  in  New  Orleans,  will  serve  as 
acting  head  of  the  institution  until  such 
time  as  Tougaloo’s  trustees  may  choose 
a successor  to  President  Holmes. 


New  Detroit  Officers 


The  first  meering  of  the  year  for  the 
Detroit-Oberlin  Alumni  Club  was  an  aft- 
ernoon tea  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  C.  L 
Storey  (Mary  Shurtleff  ’oo).  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  com- 
ing year:  Neil  Cameron  ’14,  president; 
Mrs.^  Frank  Cathcart  (Mabel  Crossman 
c’97-’oo),  vice  president;  R.  W.  Wester- 
man,  secretary;  the  social  committee  will 
be  Mrs.  Neil  Cameron,  Mrs.  Walter  L 
Norris  (Lucy  Hill  ’23),  Mrs.  Irwin  Smith 
and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Busey  (Louise  G.  Har- 
rington ’26). 

R.  W.  W. 


Grand  Rapids  Meets  for 
Oberlin  Hour 

The  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  Oberlin 
Club  met  November  4,  1933,  at  the  home 
of  its  president,  Mr.  Harold  Tower  o’!!, 
for  a social  hour  in  the  Towers’  recrea- 
tion room.  About  twenty-five  Oberlinites 
were  present  and  joined  in  games,  the 
most  noteworthy  of  which  was  a written 
test  in  answer  to  a questionnaire  on  Ober- 
lin lore  and  events.  Needless  to  say,  those 
who  took  high  scores  were  familiar  with 
the  Alumni  Magazine! 

Those  present  were  the  Edgar  Gor- 
suches  ’16  (Jennie  Wisterman  ’18)  ; the 
Fred  Slacks  ’16;  the  George  F.  Johnsons 
(Dana  Humphrey  ’15)  ; the  Arthur  W. 
Kaufmans  (Rosalie  W.  Lichenfels  ’16)  ; 
the  Paul  Humistons  c’29  (Nettie  Groff 
c’28-30)  ; the  Cornelius  Herzes  (Helen  M. 
Luethi  ’21)  ; Rev.  and  Mrs.  Harold  N. 
Skidmore  ’22;  Dorothy  Blake  ’ii;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Petrilli  (Mary  Helman 
’15-16)  ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  .Antisdale 
(Rena  R.  Buell  c’90-91)  ; Mrs.  Enoch 
Andrus  (Helen  J.  Millspaugh  ’78)  ; the 
Carter  C.  Christiancys  ’i3-’i6  (Florence 
Bennett  ’18)  ; and  the  Towers,  Sr. 

Officers  of  the  club  are  Harold  Tower, 
president;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Slack,  so- 
cial committee;  and  Florence  Bennett 
Christiancy,  secretary. 

F.  B.  C. 


Merle  Davis  in  Oberlin 


J.  Merle  Davis  ’99,  m’o8,  spoke  in 
Oberlin  at  Chapel  service  on  November 
15.  Mr.  Davis  is  at  present  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Social  and  Industrial  Re- 
reach of  the  International  Missionary 
Council  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  was 
lately  a member  of  an  important  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  in  Central  Africa. 
The  Commission  was  constituted  to  study 
the  effect  of  the  industrial  development 
of  Central  African  copper  mines  upon 
native  society. 
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Plays  for  Chicago  Club  Alumni  News 


Mrs.  Amos  C.  Miller  (Jeanne  A.  Gil- 
bert c'91)  of  2829  Sheridan  I’lace,  Evans- 
ton, opened  her  home  Saturday  afternoon 
for  a musicale  to  the  members  of  the 
Chicago  and  North  Shore  branches  of  the 
Oberlin  Women’s  Club.  About  fifty  wo- 
men were  present,  in  spite  of  a down- 
pour of  rain.  A combination  of  fortu- 
nate circumstances  (with  the  exception  of 
the  rain)  made  it  a memorable  occasion: 
the  use  of  a beautiful  home,  a fine  grand 
piano,  our  own  Helen  Smails  Swearingen 
’13,  who  is  well  known  as  an  accompanist, 
and  finally  an  artist  whom  we  had  long 
wanted  to  hear.  Professor  Rebcr  Johnson 
of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  Faculty.  Pro- 
fessor Johtison  played  with  flawless  tech- 
nique, a sympathetic  and  intelligent  in- 
terpretation and  with  a singing  tone  that 
we  shall  long  remember.  Mrs.  Swear- 
ingen played  the  very  difficult  accom- 
paniments with  the  hand  of  an  artist. 

Their  program  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing numbers:  Sonata  in  C inmor,  Grieg; 
Poeme,  Chausson;  Nigun,  Bloch;  I alse 
Lenle,  Debussy;  Chant  de  Roxane,  Szy- 
manowski; and  Sicilienne,  Paradis. 

—A.  W. 


St.  Louis  Sees  Com- 
mencement Movies 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Association  in  St.  Louis  was  held  at 
Garavelli’s  Italian  Garden  the  evening  of 
October  27th.  Dinner  was  served  to  four- 
teen members,  after  which  a very  enjoy- 
able hour  was  spent  viewing  moving  pic- 
tures of  the  college  buildings  and  of  the 
Centennial  Celebration.  Mrs.  Edward 
Tenney  of  Webster  Groves  (Anna  L. 
White  ’03)  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Crossen  ’21,  who  attended  the  centennial, 
were  able  to  give  us  many  interesting 
side-lights  on  the  parade.  Dr.  Crossen 
was  quickly  recognized  among  his  class- 
members  in  the  parade. 

Later  the  business  meeting  was  held. 
Mrs.  Edward  Tenney  was  elected  pro- 
gram chairman  and  Helen  Wells  ’25  the 
membership  chairman.  There  was  an 
open  discussion  as  to  future  meetings,  and 
plans  were  made  to  entertain  Dr.  Robert 
A.  Millikan  '91  when  he  comes  to  St. 
Louis  in  April  to  deliver  a lecture.  A 
mid-winter  musicale  and  a picnic  in 
June  to  close  the  year's  activities  were 
also  planned. 

Those  attending  were:  Elisabeth  Tut- 
tle ’32;  Mr.  arid  Mrs.  Kathel  B,  Kerr 
’29;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Burger 
t’12;  Joseph  Fiorito  ’33;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  H.  Brown  ’29  (Catherine  D. 
Smith  ’28)  ; Mr.  C.  Harold  Sackett  ’04; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Tenney  ’03,  ’03; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Crossen  ’21;  Helen 
Wells  ’25;  Sally  Cjibson  ex-*25  and  her 
mother;  and  Genevieve  Kent  ’21. 


’82 — Mrs.  Gertrude  Cassell  Bates  spent 
part  of  two  weeks  attending  the  “wonder- 
ful and  beautiful  Chicago  World’s  Fair.” 

’89 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  P.  Metcalf 
and  younger  son,  David,  after  attending 
Commencement  at  Oberlin,  spent  six 
^veeks  in  the  East  visiting  first  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  C.  Curtis  ’15  (Ethel  Met- 
calf ex’23)  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  where 
they  greatly  enjoyed  the  children,  How- 
ard M.,  6,  and  Virginia  G.,  4,  and  es- 
pecially Susan  M.  born  June  18.  Anna 
K.  Schmidt  c’32  was  with  the  Curtis 
family.  Then  followed  three  weeks  at 
Waban,  Mass.,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard W.  Janney  (Esther  Metcalf  k’23)  and 
two  children,  Esther  Ann,  5,  and  Harlan 
T.,  3.  They  had  several  delightful  visits 
while  in  Waban  with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Maynard  M.  Metcalf  ’89  (Ella  Wilder 
’89)  and  their  family.  They  also  saw 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Root  (Anna  Metcalf  ’84)  and 
Antoinette  B.  P.  Metcalf  ’93  at  Framing- 
ham; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Leroy  t’oi 
(Rhoda  Clarke  ’98)  at  Auburndale;  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Meyer  c’lo  cf 
the  College  and  Conservatory  at  Newton- 
ville. 

’91 — Seabury  C.  Mastick,  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Senate,  attended  the 
National  Tax  Association  Conference  held 
in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  October  16-20.  Sen- 
ator Mastick  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Lehman  to  represent  New  York  State  be- 
cause he  is  chairman  of  the  State  Com- 
mission on  Revision  of  the  Tax  Laws,  and 
because  he  is  one  of  the  leading  author- 
ities of  the  country  regarding  problems 
surrounding  taxation. 

c’91 — Mrs.  George  B.  Siddall  (Nettie 
M.  Danielson)  attended  the  marriage  of 
her  niece,  Grace  Godfrey  ex'31,  and  Rich- 
ard M.  Forster  held  in  Milwaukee  Octo- 
ber 14.  Mr.  Forster  is  a former  student 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Mrs.  Sid- 
dall is  planning  to  leave  Cleveland  be- 
fore Christmas  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Chandler,  Arizona,  and  California. 

ex’96 — Warner  D.  Huntington  is  vice 
president  of  the  American  C.vanamid 
Company  located  at  535  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

m’oi — Dr.  Delphine  Hanna,  professor 
emerita  of  Physical  Education,  has  taken 
a house  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  she  ex- 
pects to  remain  through  the  winter.  Her 
address  is  240  Rockingham  Street. 

’04 — C.  Harold  Sackett  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  principal  of  the  Roose- 
velt High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

’05 — Helen  Mae  Comstock,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  B. 
Comstock,  was  married  to  Gerald  B. 
Huff  last  January.  They  are  now  re- 
siding in  Urbana,  111.,  where  Mr.  Huff  is 
teaching  mathematics  in  the  I'niversity  of 
Illinois  and  working  on  his  Doctor’s  de- 
gree. Mr.  Comstock  has  been  principal 
of  the  North  Dallas  High  School  for  the 
past  twelve  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Com- 
stock’s address  is  6218  Bryan  Parkway, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

ex-c’o6 — Mrs.  F.  Ileber  Taylor  (Clara 
Robson)  was  guest  organist  at  the  Cen- 
tral Union  Church  in  Honolulu  on  Au- 
gust 13,  The  offertory,  played  in  mem- 


ory of  Dr.  George  W.  Andrews,  was  one 
of  his  own  compositions.  Con  Grazia, 

’06 — Mrs.  Harry  W.  Coddington  (Ruth 
Todd)  enjoyed  very  much  her  recent  visit 
to  Oberlin.  Her  daughter,  Gertrude,  is 
a sophomore  this  year  and  Mrs.  Codding- 
ton hopes  to  send  her  younger  daughter 
next  year.  She  saw  Lucy  Westlake  ’06 
who  is  now  an  assistant  matron  at  May 
Cottage  as  well  as  daughters  of  a number 
of  classmates  and  friends. 

’07 — Dr.  Ruth  A.  Parmelee  is  living  at 
295  Main  Street,  Hingham,  Mass.,  this 
year. 

ex’ll — Dr.  Helen  B.  Todd  writes,  “I 
have  the  same  position  at  Bowling  Green 
State  College,  the  only  change  being  in 
salary.  We  received  our  third  cut  this 
fall.  However,  in  spite  of  cuts,  as  soon  as 
summer  school  was  over  my  sister  and  I 
started  on  a seven  weeks’  trip  which  in- 
cluded Lake  Louise  and  Canadian  Rock- 
ies, A’ictoria,  California,  a ride  over  the 
border  into  Mexico  and  a visit  with 
cousins  \vho  live  in  the  midst  of  the 
Nevada  desert.  We  went  on  summer 
tourist  tickets,  slept  soundly  in  tourist 
sleepers.  We  hope  to  go  to  Florida  during 
Christmas  vacation.” 

'’ll — Jay  B.  Nash  has  been  directing 
the  Indian  emergency  conservation  work 
under  the  President’s  Recoveiy  Act.  The 
work  consisted  of  building  camps  for 
some  25,000  Indians  who  work  on  their 
own  reservations. 

’12,  m’21 — Hazel  A.  Worley  died  Sep- 
tember 14.  Her  illness,  due  to  paralysis, 
lasted  over  a period  of  ten  years  and  in- 
terrupted a very  promising  career  of 
teaching  in  South  High  School,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

’13 — Mrs.  Harold  N.  Fowler  (Mary  Z. 
Blackford)  spent  a few  weeks  in  Ohio 
last  summer  and  visited  in  Oberlin  dur- 
ing the  Centennial  celebration.  She  stud- 
ied art  for  a week  in  Gloucester,  Mass., 
and  spent  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Mrs.  Fowler  re- 
turned to  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  last  of 
September  to  begin  another  year  of  sculp- 
ture at  the  Corcoran  School  of  Art.  Mr. 
Fowler  is  consultant  in  classics  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

’14 — Newton  B.  Green  is  superintendent 
of  the  engineering  and  tools  of  the  camera 
works  in  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 
He  married  Mary  D.  Johnson  in  1925  and 
they  have  two  children,  a boy  and  a girl. 

’14 — “Christmas  Paths”  is  the  title  of  a 
Christmas  pageant  written  recently  by 
Ada  Simpson  Sherwood.  It  has  been  copy- 
righted by  the  Congregational  Board  of 
Ministerial  Relief. 

’17 — Dorothy  E.  Wright  has  returned 
to  her  position  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  aft- 
er a year’s  leave  of  absence  spent  at  her 
home  in  San  Diego.  Her  address  is  7-1 1 
Fonnelle  Avenue,  Jersey  City. 

’17 — Rudolf  Hertz  received  his  Mas- 
ter’s degree  from  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  and  is  now  prin- 
cipal of  the  Santee  Normal  Training 
School,  Santee,  Nebr.  'I'he  institution  is 
a Congregational  mission  school  for  In- 
dians. 
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’i8 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jewell  T.  Moll  of 
Douglaston,  N.  V.,  announce  the  arrival 
of  Robert  Jewell  Moll  on  June  22. 

’18 — A volume  of  sixty  sonnets,  a long 
poem,  “Prelude  and  Theme,”  and  several 
other  lyrics  by  Katharine  Hayden  Salter 
will  be  issued  early  in  1934  by  Bruce 
Humphries,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  About 
thirty  of  the  sonnets  have  already  been 
printed  in  Scribners' , Salurday  Review  of 
Literature,  The  New  York  Times,  etc. 
Although  the  book  will  not  appear  until 
after  the  holidays,  the  publisher  is  issuing 
gift  announcements. 

’18 — Dr.  Frances  T.  Brown  is  practic- 
ing medicine  in  Indianapolis.  She  en- 
joyed the  Centennial  and  considered  it 
very  much  worth  while.  In  August  she 
visited  in  Chicago  and  then  drove  down 
through  Southern  Indiana  along  the  Ohio 
River. 

’18 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Glasse 
(Jessie  E.  Howell),  their  two  sons  and 
small  daughter  have  moved  to  Juneau, 
Alaska,  from  Arcadia,  Cal.,  and  are  very 
enthusiastic  about  Alaska.  Mr.  Glasse  is 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Juneau. 

’18 — One  of  our  alumni  seems  to  have 
benefited  by  the  N R A (often  referred 
to  as  N I R A),  for  it  has  put  the 
original  Nira  (Nira  R.  Kimmel)  in  the 
head  lines  for  the  first  time. 

’19 — Margrett  C.  Schultz  is  still  teach- 
ing Latin  in  the  Upper  Arlington  High 
School,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  is  mighty 
glad  she  has  a job. 

’19 — Harold  W.  Baker  and  wife,  Flor- 
ence Galehouse  Baker  (Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity ’29)  are  living  at  1325  West  85th 
Street,  Cleveland. 

’21 — Rev.  Myron  W.  Fowell,  pastor  of 
Park  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  Worcester  City  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Ham- 
mond Lilly  were  married  July  29  in 
Grace  Chapel  of  Trinity  M.  E.  Church, 
Springfield.  Mr.  Fowell  received  his 
B.D.  degree  from  Yale  Divinity  School  in 
1924;  M.A.  from  Columbia  in  1925,  and 
was  given  the  l').n.  degree  by  the  Ameri- 
can International  College  at  Springfield 
last  June.  Mrs.  Fowell  was  graduated 
from  Smith  College  in  1924  and  has 
taught  in  the  .Monson  and  Aga'^'am  high 
schools.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  fowell  are  at 
home  at  2 Hackfeld  Road,  Worcester. 

’21 — Samuel  T.  Burns  is  spending  this 
year  in  further  study  in  music  and  mu- 
sic education  at  Columbia  University  and 
the  Juilliard  School  in  New  York  City. 
"No,  I’m  not  out  of  a job.  I have  a con- 
tract as  county  director  of  music  for 
Medina  ("ounty,  Ohio,  renewed  for  three 
years,  1933  to  1936,  with  the  scliool  year 
1933-34  free  for  study.  I have  been  in 
Medina  County  since  graduation  in  1921.” 

’21 — Harlan  CJ.  Metcalf  taught  at  the 
New  York  ('tiiversity  Summer  School, 
Floatsburg,  N.  Y.,  this  year. 

’21,  ’23 — Dr.  Hugh  V.  Wilson,  who  has 
been  substituting  at  N'assar  as  lecturer  in 
pliilosophy  because  of  the  illness  of  I*ro- 
fcssr>r  Drake,  will  retnain  through  the 
year  with  the  title  of  acting  associate  pro- 
fessor of  pliilosophy.  Mrs.  Wilson  (ICve- 
lyn  Heacox)  is  now  the  assistant  dislnct 
secretary  in  the  Family  Welfare  Society 
of  Boston. 


’23,  ’25 — Edith  M.  Carson  and  Dorothy 
J.  Cook  are  teaching  physical  education 
in  the  Albert  Leonard  Junior  High 
School,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y, 

’24 — Myron  FI.  Powell  is  working  for 
the  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Corn- 
pan)  of  Minneapolis.  lie  is  still  unmar- 
ried. 

’25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  M.  Mac- 
pherson  (Virginia  Pierce)  have  returned 
to  sunny  California  and  to  the  same  ad- 
dress: 1236  Bellevue  Avenue,  Burlingame. 
The  trip  out,  plus  a glimpse  of  the  Fair 
and  a glorious  visit  with  Dot  (Dorothy 
Beadles  ’25),  Curtis  and  Dicky  Bowman, 
was  their  real  honey-moon  and  a wonder- 
ful treat.  Mr.  Maepherson  is  breaking 
into  the  financial  campaigning  game  and 
he  and  Virginia  are  finding  life  a grand 
adventure  and  are  refusing  to  find  the 
depression  depressing. 

’25 — The  following  letter  was  received 
from  Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Clark  fMary  Sedg- 
wick) : “They  say  ‘no  news  is  good  news,’ 
and  I guess  that  is  about  right  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned.  My  husband,  small 
daughter  and  I seem  to  be  prospering  in 
these  hard  times.  His  job  as  principal  of 
the  junior  high  school  in  connection  with 
the  State  Teacher’s  College  here  (Fitch- 
burg, Mass.)  still  holds;  the  baby  is  well 
and  happy  and  so  am  I,  so  our  lot  isn’t 
half  bad.  Our  vacation  was  a motor  trip 
to  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain — 
most  enjoyable  but  short.” 

’25 — Helen  M.  Lehmann  is  instructor  of 
medical  nursing  and  head  nurse  on  the 
men’s  medical  ward  at  the  Vanderbilt 
University  School  of  Nursing,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

’26 — Clarmont  Paul  Doane,  Jr.,  was 
born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clarmont  P.  Doane 
May  I.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Crossen  ’21  was 
“master  of  ceremonies”  at  young 
“Monty’s”  arrival.  All  are  agreed  that 
the  Class  of  1954  has  in  prospect,  at  pres- 
ent, one  thick-chested  candidate  for  its 
football  team!  Dr.  Doane  graduated 
from  Washington  University  School  of 
Medicine,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  last  June  and  is 
now  an  interne  in  the  General  Flospital 
of  Fresno  County,  Fresno,  Calif. 

’26 — Maxine  Lick  received  her  Master’s 
degree  in  English  at  Washington  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  last  June.  She  is 
teaching  English  at  the  Fairmount  Junior 
Fligh  Training  School,  East  107th  St., 
Cleveland,  at  a lower  salary  that  she  re- 
ceived in  1926  wlien  she  started  on  her 
teaching  career.  Maxine’s  interpretation 
of  N R A is  “No  Raise  Available.” 

ex-c’26 — Lois  M.  Hodil  is  in  charge  of 
the  music  in  the  Lafayette  Junior  High 
School  in  Uniontown,  Pa. 

c’26 — Edith  M.  Bratton  is  in  charge  of 
vocal  music  in  the  elementary  grades  of 
the  schools  of  Lewisto^vn,  Pa. 

c’27 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Reed 
(Grace  Good)  and  their  babv  are  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Vienna,  where  Dr.  Reed 
is  engaged  in  study  at  the  medical  school 
and  Mrs.  Reed  is  taking  up  further  study 
in  music. 

’27 — I’aul  I*'.  Lies  antunmees  the  open- 
ing of  offices  for  the  practice  of  la\v  in 
association  with  Mark  A.  ('opeland  at 
1019  Williamson  Building,  ('leveland. 


’28 — Carroll  K.  Shaw  has  been  ap- 
pointed finance  examiner  in  the  Public 
Works  Administration  in  Washington,  D. 

’28 — The  marriage  of  Miss  Marion 
Laird  and  the  Rev.  John  S.  Higgins, 
Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Chi- 
cago, took  place  September  ii  at  Christ 
Church,  Chicago.  Mrs.  Higgins  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
where  she  was  a member  of  Wybern  Club 
and  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Mr.  Higgins  was 
graduated  with  honors  from  both  Ober- 
lin  and  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary. He  served  on  the  staff  at  St.  Luke’s 
Pro-Cathedral  before  assuming  his  duties 
as  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent 
a year  ago. 

’29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  C.  McDon- 
ald (Margaret  Ileimbach)  have  a daugh- 
ter, Marilyn  McDonald,  born  May  24  in 
Dallas,  Texas.  Mr.  McDonald  is  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Southern  Methodist 
University. 

’29 — Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  marriage  of  Evelyn  M.  Nagi  and 
Flenry  H.  Douglas  in  New  York  City  on 
September  9.  Henry  is  the  librarian  of 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  Library 
Association  located  at  67  Wall  Street, 
New  York  City.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas 
are  at  home  at  309  West  io6th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

’30 — Martha  E.  Rugh,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Rugh  of  Clarion, 
Penn.,  was  married  September  24  to 
Stanley  K.  Platt,  son  of  Mrs.  Frank  B. 
Platt  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.  Mr.  Platt  was 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  and  is  now 
employed  in  Chicago. 

’30 — Mary  Margaret  Rhodes  “is  teach- 
ing Latin  again  in  a very  spirited  manner 
after  an  exciting  summer  of  wanderings 
over  the  enchanted  island  of  Madeira,  to 
the  bull  fights  and  the  Alhambra  in 
Spain,  Pompeii.  Vesuvius,  the  dreamy 
little  town  of  Sorrento,  the  realms  of 
Tiberius  and  Axel  Munthe,  the  cit>^  of 
flowers  with  all  its  art  treasures,  on 
through  Italy  C which  I loved  as  a stu- 
dent from  Dr.  Wager’s  descriptions  and 
enthusiasm),  Switzerland,  Germany  and 
all  the  northern  countries — back  to  a new 
America  with  blue  eagles  and  NRA  over 
every  window  and  on  every  package! 
And'  after  all  that — to  officiate  at  two 
of  30’s  important  weddings,  viz:  Marge 
Estabrook’s  and  Bonnie  Da>’s!  Life  is 
verv  full  for  one  named  Rhodes! 

“Hello,  all  ye  people  of  ’30.  I am  your 
new  sccretarv  (by  ^vhat  plot  I know 
not!).  Would  you  like  to  have  a class 
letter  this  year?'  If  so,  send  any  bits  of 
gossip  about  any  of  our  citmv  to  me  at 
the  following  hcadquarters:_  113 
FairvIcAv  Avenue,  Connellsville,  Pa.” 

>30,  ’30 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  W. 
Miller  (Marian  P.  Arnold),  113  East 
Manning  Street,  Providence,  R.  L,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a daughter,  Sydney 
ArnoUI  Miller,  on  July  30. 

’32 — Laura  Rlchai'ds  has  “landed  a 
iob  with  (he  Service  Bureau  for  Women, 
126  North  Wells  Street,  ('hicago.  She 
is  a case  worker  and  finds  that  something 
new  liapiHMi'i  ever\‘  da)'  ^vhich  keeps  the 
job  interesting. 

’32— Theodore  Gentry  is  teaching  Latin 
and  French  at  Selma  University,  Selma, 
Ala. 
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1933  Class  Directory 

Prepared  by  Miss  Bonita  Leininger  of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


Anderson,  Curtis  E. 

Training  Group,  Statistics  Department, 
Genera!  Electric  Company,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.  Ad.— Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Atkin,  Tva  L. 

Volunteer  work,  Health  Education  and 
Girl  Reserve  Departments,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  Warren,  Ohio.  Ad. — 905  Hun- 
ter St.,  N.  W. 

Ayrault,  Margaret  W. 

Student  in  Lihrar}'  Science,  Drexel  In- 
stitute, Philadelphia,  Pa.  Ad. — 216 
W.  Durand  St.,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Baker,  Ruth 

Student  in  School  Music,  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  Ad. — 181  S. 
Pleasant  St. 

Barker,  W.  Elmer 

Office  Work,  The  American  Rolling 
Mill  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio. 
Ad. — 121  Leibee  St. 

Barrick,  Elizabeth  L. 

Graduate  student  in  English,  Oberlin 
College.  Ad. — 181  E.  College  St. 

Barry,  Frank  M. 

Ad. — 10324  Park  Heights  Rd.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Bauer,  Frederick  F. 

Working  for  the  Falstaff  Brewing  Cor- 
poration, St.  Louis,  Mo.  Ad. — 8305 
Jackson  Ave.,  Vinita  Park,  Mo. 

Bayle,  Harriet  E. 

Student  in  Education,  University  of  Ak- 
ron, Akron,  Ohio.  Ad. — 815  Avon 
St. 

Bliss,  Zonella  L. 

Student  in  Nursing,  Western  Reserve 
School  of  Nursing,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Ad. — moo  Euclid  Ave. 

Bonnell,  Allen  T. 

Graduate  student  in  Economics,  Oberlin 
College.  Ad. — 271  Forest  St. 

Boyd.  Jean  R. 

Federal  Relief  Work,  DeKalb  County 
Relief  Commission,  Decatur,  Ga.  Ad. 
— 1090  Boulevard,  N.  E.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Brecht,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Student  in  Library  Science,  Western 
Reserve  Library  School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 2082  Abington  Rd. 

Brokenburr,  Nerissa  L. 

Student  in  Piano,  Oberlin  Conservatory 
of  Music.  Ad. — Dascomb  Cottage. 

Brown.  John  R.,  Jr, 

Graduate  student  in  Chemistry,  Oberlin 
College.  Ad. — Noah  Hall.' 

Brown,  Paul  B. 

Student  in  Architecture,  Universitv  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Ad. — 
909  E.  University  Ave. 

Buell,  Katherine  A.  M. 

Graduate  student  in  Zoologv*,  \Vashing- 
lon  University.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Ad. — 
3536  Sidney  St. 

Burnett,  Katherine  W. 

Clerical^  work,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  Department  of  .Agri- 
culture, W'ashington,  D.  C.  Ad. — 
2627  Adams  Mill  Rd.,  N.  W. 

Cameron,  W.  \'incent 

Student  in  Law,  Cornell  University', 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Ad.— 125  Highland 
Place. 


Campbell,  Samuel,  Jr. 

Ad. — 532  Arden  Place,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Cantieny,  Joseph  F. 

Student  in  Fine  Arts,  Art  Students 
League,  New  York  City.  Ad. — 88 
Macdougal  St. 

Carr,  Margaret  L. 

Student  in  Store  Service,  Prince  School 
of  Store  Service  Education,  Boston, 
Mass.  Ad. — 33  River  St.,  Beacon 
Hill. 

Chamberlain,  William  B. 

Student,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City,  and  Assistant  Pastor, 
First  Congregational  Church,  New- 
ark, N.  J.  Ad. — 600  W.  122nd  St., 
New  York  City. 

Cheney,  Gertrude  M. 

7'eaching  English,  Oberlin  Shansi  Me- 
morial School,  Taiku,  Shansi,  China. 

Claflin,  Edward  S. 

Graduate  student  in  Government,  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Ad. 
— 88  Cottage  St. 

Collier,  II.  Jackson 

Graduate  student  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Ad. — McCulloch  C 35, 
Soldiers  Field,  Boston. 

Collins,  Delia  M. 

Ad. — 1103  Samuels  Ave.,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 

Conant,  Marlon  K. 

Secretarial  work,  Central  United  Na- 
tional Bank,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ad. — 
1445  Wagar  Ave.,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Conrad,  G.  Miles 

Ad. — Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Coven,  Glenn  E. 

Graduate  student  in  Zoology,  Oberlin 
College.  Ad. — 447  W.  Sth  St..  Elyria. 

Crow,  Evelyn  C. 

Secretarial  work,  Sherwin-Williams 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ad. — 
4633  Burleigh  Rd.,  Garfield  Heights. 

Davis,  Charles  C. 

Graduate  student  in  Zoology,  Universi- 
ty of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.  Ad. 
3953  15th  .Ave.,  N.  E. 

Dawson,  Barbara 

Ad. — 270S  Puesta  del  Sol  Rd.,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 

DeGant,  Clara  E. 

Ad. — 3795  Jefferson  St.,  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

Densberger,  Elizabetli  M. 

Ad. — 90  Tremaine  Ave.,  Kenmore, 
N.  V. 

Dexter,  Doris  C. 

Graduate  student  in  French.  Radcliffe 
College,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Ad. — 93 
Lincoln  St.,  Norwod,  Moss. 

Diack,  Marion 

Volunteer  work  in  the  Hemotologv 
I.ahoratory,  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
NVw  York  City.  Ad. — 2515  Devoe 
Terrace. 

Diehold.  M.  Lucille 

Ad. — 32tx  Cedarhrook  Rd.,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio. 

Doerschuk,  John  L. 

(iraduate  student  In  Law  and  i:>iplo- 
maev,  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy  (.Administered  by  7’ufts 
College  and  Harvard  Universitv), 
Medford,  Mass.  Ad— Fletcher  Hall! 


DiiMars,  Ruth  M. 

Volunteer  Case  Work,  Mother’s  A.ssist- 
ance  Fund,  Erie,  Pa.  Ad.— 622  West 
39th  St. 

Dumke,  Paul  R. 

Student  in  Medicine,  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ad. — 
Alpha  Kappa  Kappa  House,  1866 
East  93rd  St. 

Earl,  David  M. 

Graduate  student  in  Political  Science, 
Oberlin  College.  Ad. — 103  Forest 
St. 

Eberlein,  R.  Jane 

Ad. — Free  Acres,  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J. 

Ellis,  Pauli  F. 

Graduate  Student  in  Economics,  Ober- 
lin College.  Ad. — in  S.  Professor 
St. 

Ellsworth,  Anne  G. 

Ad. — 192  N.  Whitney  St.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Evans,  Jane  R. 

Ad. — St.  Michaels,  Md. 

Fauver,  Elizabeth  F. 

Student,  University  of  Bonn,  Germany. 
Ad. — hei  Meydendauer,  Arndtstr.  21, 
Bonn,  Germany. 

Fiorito,  Joseph  A. 

Student  in  Medicine,  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  Mo.  Ad. — 4562 
Parkview  Place. 

Fitch,  Faith  L. 

Ad. — 44  Morningside  Drive,  New  York 
City. 

Fletcher,  Elizabeth 

Graduate  student  in  Social  Science, 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences, 
Western  Reserve  University,  and 
Visitor,  Cuyahoga  County  Child  Wel- 
fare Board,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ad. — 
2.123  Overlook  Road,  Cleveland 
Heights. 

Foltz,  Ruth  G.  (Mrs.  Howard  C.  Barnes, 

Jr.) 

Student,  Kent  State  College,  Kent, 
Ohio.  Ad. — R.  R.  No.  3. 

Frankel,  Betty  C. 

Student  in  Secretarial  Science,  Moser 
Secretarial  School,  Chicago,  111.  Ad. 
— 325  N.  Austin  Blvd. 

Frazier,  Donald  H. 

Graduate  student  in  Political  Science, 
Oberlin  College.  Ad. — Theological 

Quadrangle. 

Fukushima,  Keizo 

Ad. — 20  Shinnakadori  1 chome,  Waka- 
yama, Japan. 

Funkhouser,  Paul  A. 

Graduate  student  in  English,  Oberlin 
College.  Ad. — 284  Oak  St. 

Garner,  Carolyn  I. 

Graduate  student  in  Geography,  Ober- 
lin College.  Ad. — 214  Woodland  Ave. 

Gilbert,  Elmo  E. 

Ad. — 24S  Elm  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Gillespie,  John  S. 

Ad. — 637  East  233rd  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Goodenough,  Eone 

Teaching  English,  Junior  High  School, 
Clarendon  Hills,  HI.  Ad. — 28  E. 
Hinsdale  Ave.,  Apt.  8.  Hinsdale,  III. 

Grant,  Helen  H. 

Student  in  Nursing.  School  of  Nurs- 
ing and  Health,  Universitv  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Ad. — 
Nurses’  Home,  (General  Hospital. 

Griffiths.  Janet  E. 

Teaching  History  and  Economic  Geog- 
raphy, Gowanda,  N.  Y.  Ad. — 57 
Jamestown  St. 
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Grover,  Cordie  R. 

Graduate  student  in  Sociolog>',  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  and  family  case 
work  (part-time),  Family  Society, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Ad. — Y.  \V.  C.  A., 
East  Liberty  District. 

Groves,  Claudine  B. 

Student  in  Secretarial  Science,  Dyke 
Business  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Ad. — 3131  Essex  Rd.,  Cleveland 
Heights. 

Hale,  \V.  Culver 

Assistant  to  Industrial  Oil  Manager, 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ad. — Central  Y.  M. 
C.  A. 

Hall,  A.  Clarence 

Working  half-time  at  the  Austin  De- 
partment of  the  Chicago  Y.  M,  C.  A. 
and  devoting  half-time  to  a sociolog- 
ical study  of  the  entire  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation. Ad. — 501  N.  Central  Ave. 

Hamilton,  Joseph  W. 

Teaching  English,  Oberlin  Shansi 
Memorial  School,  Taiku,  Shansi, 
China. 

Hamm,  Eleanor 

Teaching  School  Music  in  the  Grades, 
Sanduskv,  Ohio.  Ad. — 1303  Ogontz 
St. 

Harding,  Talbot 

Student,  Heidelberg  University,  Ger- 
many. Ad. — 1935  East  84th  St., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Harper,  Jean 

Student  in  Nursing,  ^^’’este^n  Reserve 
School  of  Nursing,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Ad. — moo  Euclid  Ave. 

Harris,  Thomas  E. 

With  the  American  District  Telephone 
Company,  New  York  City.  Ad. — 
19-31  Barrow  St. 

Harvey,  Mary  W. 

Graduate  student  in  Spanish,  Oberlin 
College.  Ad. — 214  W.  College  St. 

Hiatt,  Eleanor  M. 

Saleswoman,  P.  A.  Bergner  and  Com- 
pany, Peoria,  111.  Ad. — 314  Bige- 
low St. 

Hibbard,  Jeanne 

Student  in  Medicine,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.  Ad. — 1307 
Wilson  Ave. 

Hill,  Elaine  S. 

Studying  costume  design  and  fashion 
illustration,  Pennsylvania  Museum 
School  of  Industrial  Art.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Ad. — State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Cheyney,  Pa. 

Hill,  Lillian  C. 

Associate  Director  of  General  Educa- 
tion and  Residence  Departments, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Horst,  Patil  E. 

\^^ith  the  Diehohl  Safe  and  Lock  Com- 
pany, Canton,  Ohio.  Ad. — R.  D.  No. 
3- 

Houston,  Norval  R. 

Clerk,  Pnyrf’ll  Auditing  Department, 
Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company,  New 
York  City.  Ad. — 39  \\'est  12th  St. 

Howe,  George  S. 

Student  in  ^'alc  Divinity  School,  Ne^v 
Haven,  C’onn. 

Howell,  Miriam  S. 

Family  Case  Work,  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities,  15rooklyii,  N.  Y.  Ad. — 
2230 — 79th  St. 

Hubbard,  Kenneth  ‘'I . 

Collector  and  Solicitor,  'Power-Hubbard 
r timber  Cmn)>:iny,  West  Allis,  Wis. 
Ad. — 2135  South  76th  St. 


Hughes,  Elizabeth  L. 

Ad. — 216  S.  Scoville  Ave.,  Oak  Park, 

111. 

Hyde,  Katherine 

Graduate  student  in  History,  Oberlin 
College.  Ad. — 155  Elm  St. 

Johnson,  Ellen  H.  K. 

Graduate  student  in  Fine  Arts,  Ober- 
lin College.  Ad. — 91  S.  Cedar  Ave. 

Johnson,  Harold  T. 

Ad. — 65  E.  Vine  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Johnston,  Hester  J. 

'Peaching,  Grade  Schools,  Canton, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 817 — i2th  St.,  N.  E., 
Canton,  Ohio. 

Kennedy,  Paul  T. 

Ad. — 516  Chestnut  St.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Kibler,  Katherine  A. 

Ad. — 330  W.  Main  St.,  Girard,  Pa. 

Kline,  Harry  W. 

Teaching  Economics,  Problems  of  De- 
mocracy and  Civics,  High  School, 
Kittanning,  Pa.  Ad. — Troy  Hill. 

Kline,  Helen  N. 

Auditing  Office  and  Selling  force,  The 
May  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Ad. — 2408  Portman  Ave.,  S.  W. 

Koeferl,  Clement  J. 

Assistant  Dye  Chemist,  Pohatcong  Ho- 
siery Company,  Inc.,  Washington, 
N.  J.  Ad. — 100  W.  Blackwell, 
Dover,  N.  J. 

Kiitchin,  Robert  W. 

Ad.  — 26986  — ist  St.,  Bay  Village, 
Ohio. 

Lacy,  Eugene  D. 

Graduate  student  in  Business  Admin- 
istration, Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Ad. — Gallatin  Hall 
C 23,  Soldiers  Field,  Boston. 

Laird,  J.  Herbert 

Collecting,  J.  G.  Laird  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Ashtabula,  Ohio,  and  branch 
yards.  Ad. — 2007  Walnut  Blvd. 

Lane,  Dorothy  M. 

X-Ray  Technician,  Western  Reserve 
Medical  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Ad. — 3524  Tullamore  Rd.,  Cleveland 
Heights. 

Larzelere,  Henry  E. 

Graduate  student  in  Agricultural 
Economics,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Ad. — 94  East  13th 
Ave. 

Lewis,  Glenn  F. 

Student  in  Theology,  Bexley  Hall, 
Ken3'on  College,  Gambier,  Ohio. 

Lightner,  Dean  H.,  Jr. 

Graduate  student  in  Business  Admin- 
istration, Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Ad. — Chase  D 30, 
Soldiers  Field,  Boston. 

Lightner,  Lionel 

Ad. — Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 

Lindner,  Harrison  F. 

Ad. — Saiuhvich,  HI. 

Livingston,  William  H. 

Ad. — 1821  Keeaumnku  St.,  Honolulu, 
T.  II. 

Lyon,  lulward  D. 

Ad. — 226  E.  Wistcr  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

McCloskey,  Kenneth  E. 

Graduate  stiuleiU  in  Clicmistry,  Ohic 
Suite  University,  Columhus,  Ohio. 
Ad. — 29  Frarnhes  Ave. 

Mc( 'll  Hough,  1 1 arriel  ( i. 

'I'eaching  Art,  \\^  C.  A.,  Youngs- 
town. ( )liio. 

Met  Hue,  Helen  V. 

Ad. — 3728  Harrison  St.,  Washington, 
I).  (\ 


McKee,  Marv  Margaret 

Student  in  Practical  Art,  Cleveland 
School  of  Art,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ad. 
— 15303  Clifton  Blvd.,  Lakewood. 

McLeod,  Archibald 

Graduate  student  in  Dramatics,  State 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 
Ad. — The  Quadrangle. 

McPherson,  Thomas  Y. 

— *074  Lakeland  Ave.,  Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

Malcolm,  Helen  E.  (Mrs.  Robert 

O’Brien) 

Ad. — 1042  Louisa  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Materse,  Florence  K. 

Cashier  and  Candy  Clerk,  Marshal, 
Drug  Store,  Public  Square,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Ad.— 13524  St.  Clair 
Ave. 

Matteson,  Mary  Louise 

Ad. — 195  Warren  Ave.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Mavnard,  Richard  E. 

Graduate  student  in  Economics,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Meech,  Richard  A. 

Training  Ciroiip,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Com- 
pany, Akron,  Ohio.  Ad. — 2661  N. 
Third  Ave.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

Meriam,  F.  Marjorie 

Graduate  student  in  Social  Science, 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences, 
Western  Reserve  University  and 
part-time  social  work,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 2727  Cranlyn  Rd.,  Shaker 
Heights. 

Metcalf,  Sarah  H. 

Student  in  Secretarial  Science,  Rubicanc 
Business  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Ad. 
— no  W.  Jackson  Rd.,  Webster 
Groves,  Mo. 

Mick,  Ruth  E. 

Stenographer  in  the  office  of  the 
County  Surve\’or,  Brj’an,  Ohio.  Ad. 
— 215  E.  Mulberry  St. 

Miller.  Joseph 

Graduate  student  in  Psychology,  Ober- 
lin College.  Ad. — 257  Elm  St. 

Miller,  Norman  B. 

Student  in  Law,  Western  Resen-e  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ad. — 1055 
East  Blvd. 

Millette,  Nancy  M. 

Graduate  student  in  Fine  Arts,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Chicago,  III.  Ad. 
— 5757  Woodlawn  Ave. 

Mills,  Gordon  F. 

Graduate  assistant  in  Chemistr\',  S\'ra- 
cuse  University.  Ad. — 609  Comstock 
Ave. 

Moore,  Mildred 

Graduate  student  in  Social  Economy, 
Brvn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa.  Ad. — 20  Prospect  Ave. 

Moos,  Blanche  G. 

H'eaching  French,  Latin,  llistorv,  Eng- 
lish and  Writing  and  coaching 
basketball,  Williamsfield,  Ohio. 

Morrison,  Jane 

Graduate  student  in  History  of  Art, 
University  of  Chicago.  Chicago,  HI. 
Ad. — 6144  Kimbark  Ave. 

Mosher,  Henrv  A. 

Student  in’  Medicine,  Northwestern 
Medical  School,  Cliicago,  HI.  .‘\d.— 
25  ]''ric  St. 

Newell,  (’arolvn  M. 

All.— 207  \V.  I’inc  St.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Nolile,  Margni-et  M. 

All.— 737  Olive  St.,  Shreveport,  I..1. 
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Northrop,  John  A. 

Doctor’s  Assistant,  Passaic  Eye,  Ear, 
Nose  aiul  Throat  Private  Hospital, 
Passaic,  N.  J.  Ad. — 191  Washington 
Place. 

Oberlin,  Florence  G. 

— 212  W.  Third  St.,  Rochester, 
Mich. 

Osborn,  Dorothy  A. 

Graduate  student  in  English,  Oberlin 
College.  Ad. — 237  Oak  St. 

Parker,  Eva  Nt. 

Student  in  Law,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sitv,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Ad. — 216  W. 
Framhes  Ave. 

Parks,  Margaret  K. 

Ad. — Minonk,  III. 

Parsons,  Dorothy  L. 

Teaching  Physical  Education  in  the 
Grades  and  coaching  girls’  sports. 
High  School,  Lafayette,  Colo.  Ad. — 
610  Simpson  St. 

Patterson,  Marjorie  F. 

Ad. — 738  Walnut  St.,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

Percy,  Frank  E.,  Jr. 

Junior  Partner,  The  National  Adver- 
tising Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Ad. — 3159  S.  Nloreland  Blvd.,  Shaker 
Heights. 

Peterson,  Arthur  H. 

Graduate  student  in  Public  Finance, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Ad. — 12+  Linden  Ave. 

Petricoff,  Herman 

Graduate  student  in  English,  Oberlin 
College.  Ad. — Theological  Quad- 
rangle. 

Ping,  Margaret  V. 

Graduate  student  in  Religious  Educa- 
tion, Teachers  College,  Columbia 
LTniversity,  and  part-time  work  at 
the  Church  of  All  Nations,  New  York 
City.  Ad. — Church  of  All  Nations,  9 
Second  Ave. 

Piper,  Glenn  T. 

Ad. — R.  D.  No.  4,  Wellington,  Ohio. 

Poole,  Patricia  J. 

Saleswoman,  Stern  Brothers,  New  York 
Citv.  Ad. — 71  West  12th  St.,  Apt. 
4D. 

Porter,  Jean  E. 

Social  Case  Work,  Ashtabula  County 
Emergency  Relief  Administration. 
Ad. — Kingsville,  Ohio. 

Pratt,  Jonie  G. 

Secretary-Assistant  to  Assistant  Mana- 
ger of  “American  Machinist”  and 
‘Product  Engineering,”  McGaw-Hill, 
Publishers,  New  York  City.  Ad. — 
116  Clinton  Place,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Rainer,  Dorothy  E. 

leaching  English,  Junior  High  School, 
Kenmore,  N.  Y.  Ad. — 260  Doncaster 
Rd. 

RavTnond,  Ruth 

Student  in  Singing,  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  Ad.— 181  E.  College 
St. 

Rivkind,  Harold  C. 

Graduate  student  in  Mathematics,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Ad. — 1305  Carson  St. 

Roe,  Arthur  S. 

Graduate  student  and  instructor  in 
Chemistry,  Colorado  College,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.  Ad. — 2229  N. 
Nevada  Ave. 

Root,  Ruth  E. 

Volunteer  teaching,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Ad. — 41  Lebanon 
Hills  Drive,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pitts- 
burgh. 


Russell,  D)is 

Ad. — 9424  22otli  St.,  Queens  \'illage, 
N.  V. 

Sams,  Henry  W. 

Graduate  student  in  English,  Oberlin 
College.  Ad. — 335  E.  College  St. 

Scharmann,  Elizabeth  M. 

Ad. — 6695  Crane  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Schmilkons,  G.  Edwin 

Graduate  student  in  Chemistry,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Ad.- — 48  E.  i8th  Avenue. 

Schmitkons,  Katherine  L. 

Graduate  assistant  in  Botany,  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  111. 
Ad. — 1919  Orrington  Ave. 

Schneider,  August  Z. 

Graduate  student  in  Histon*',  Oberlin 
College.  Ad. — Oberlin  Inn. 

Serotkin,  Irving  B. 

Ad. — 302  Hewes  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Severance,  Philip  M. 

Stock  clerk,  Addressograph-Multigraph 
Company,  Euclid,  Ohio.  Ad. — 982 
East  130  St.,  Cleveland. 

Shelton,  Mary  E. 

Ad. — 2117  Elmwood  Ave.,  Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Simon,  Helen  M. 

Graduate  student  in  English  Literature, 
Columbia  University,  and  Assistant 
in  English  Literature,  New  College, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  City.  Ad. — 404 
Riverside  Drive. 

Smith,  Harriet  R. 

Saleswoman,  Marshall-Field  Company, 
Chicago,  111.  Ad. — 1442  East  59th 
St. 

Smith,  Joseph  W. 

Ad. — 150  W.  Maynard  Ave.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Smith,  Robert  L. 

Graduate  student  in  Economics,  Ober- 
lin College.  Ad. — 221  W.  College 
St. 

Smith,  Sylvia 

Ad. — 1426  Forest  Ave.,  Evanston,  III. 

Smith,  Wade  S. 

Research  Secretary,  National  Municipal 
League,  New  York.  Ad. — 242  Mont- 
gomery^ St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Spangler,  Harlan  G. 

Apprenticeship,  Spangler  Candy  Com- 
pany, Bryan,  Ohio.  Ad. — 327  N. 
Lynn  St. 

Splitstone,  S.  Ann 

Apprentice  at  the  Playhouse  Theatre, 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  Ad. — 3524  Tulla- 
more  Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights. 

Staral,  Frank  J. 

Assistant  Production  Manager,  Lake 
Citv  Malleable  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 1275  West  103  St. 

Storandt,  Kenneth  M. 

Ad. — 1305  Dewev  .Ave.,  Rochester. 
N.  Y. 

Stravvbridge,  Helen  E. 

Ad. — Rose  Lane,  R.  D.  No.  7,  Canton, 
Ohio. 

Strong,  David 

Graduate  student  in  Political  Science, 
University  of  Cincinnati,  and  part- 
time  office  work,  City  Manager’s  Of- 
fice, Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Ad. — 77  W. 
McMillan  St. 

Symons,  Lois  R. 

Graduate  student  in  Public  Welfare, 
University  of  Cincinnati,  and  field 
work  in  the  social  work  department 
of  Children’s  Hospital,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 6800  Miami  Rd.,  Marie- 
mont,  Ohio. 


I'arr,  ICvelsn  M. 

'I'eaclier  of  Bible  and  Religion,  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  Mount  Vernon  and 
Fredericktown,  Ohio.  Ad. — 119  E. 
Pleasant  St.,  Mount  Vernon. 

Tenney,  Edward  II.,  Jr. 

Student  in  Law,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Ad. — 12  Sumner 
Rd. 

Thomas,  Charles  W. 

Graduate  student  in  English  Litera- 
ture, Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Ad. — 99  Harvard 
Ave.,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

Thompson,  Harriet  M.  (Mrs.  Joseph  M. 

Rasooli) 

Ad. — Agha  Jani  Bag  Street,  Hamadan, 
Persia. 

Thrapp,  Dorothy  C. 

Saleswoman,  Marshall  Field  and  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111.  Ad. — 1442  East 
59th  St. 

Tiede,  Roland  V. 

Ad. — 9 — 2nd  Ave.,  S.  W.,  Aberdeen, 
S.  Dak. 

Towne,  Elizabeth  H. 

Substitute  Teaching  in  the  Public 
Schools,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Ad. — 
234  Martine  Ave.,  Apt.  L-i. 

Tyler,  M.  Eleanor 

Ad. — 3584  Guernsey  St.,  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

Vining,  Margaret 

Student  in  Nursing,  New  York  Hospi- 
tal School  of  Nursing,  New  York 
Citv.  Ad. — 1320  York  Ave. 

Volk.  Edith  N. 

Graduate  student  in  Religious  Educa- 
tion, Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
Newton  Centre,  Mass.  Ad. — Chase 
Hall,  70  Chase  St. 

Vorhees,  Elizabeth  M. 

Graduate  student  in  Geography,  Syra- 
cuse University',  Sy'racuse,  N.  Y.  Ad. 
— 905  Walnut  St. 

M’'aterbury,  Dorothy  E. 

Ad.  — 3130  Woodbury'  Rd.,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio. 

Wenberg,  Olaf  J. 

Training  Group,  Receipts  Department, 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.  Ad.— Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Wharton,  Ruth  T. 

Ad. — 405  E.  High  St.,  Jefferson  City, 
Mo. 

Wheeler,  Joseph  C. 

Graduate  student  in  Political  Science, 
University'  of  Cincinnati,  and  part- 
time  municipal  research  work,  Cin- 
cinnati Bureau  of  Governmental  Re- 
search. Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Ad. — 77  W. 
McMillan  St. 

WHiite,  Laurence  N. 

Teaching  Science  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion, High  School,  Bluffton,  Ohio. 
Ad. — III  W.  College  Ave. 

Wieland,  R.  Richard 

Graduate  student  in  Business  Admin- 
istration, Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Ad.— McCulloch  D 
12,  Soldiers  Field,  Boston. 

Williams,  Edith  E. 

Student  in  Secretarial  Science,  Moser 
Secretarial  School,  Chicago,  111.  Ad. 
iioi  Oakion  St.,  Evanston. 

Wilson,  .Anne  G. 

Saleswoman,  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich.  Ad.— 714  Parker 
Ave. 

Winickoff,  Mac  Parker 

Graduate  student  in  Cvtology,  New 
York  University',  New  York  City'.  Ad. 
— 15^9  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn. 
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Woodruff,  John  R. 

Assistant  in  the  Playshop  Laboratory, 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Had- 
ley, Mass. 

Wright,  Melvin  W. 

Selling  insurance,  Wright  Brother  In- 
surance Agency,  Inc.,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 
Ad. — 806  E.  NIain  St. 

Young,  Jean  C. 

Student  at  the  Center  for  International 
Studies,  Villa  Collina  Ridente,  59 
Via  Della  Piazzola,  Florence,  Italy. 

Young,  S.  Florilla 

Ad. — 126  Svcamore  St.,  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y. 

Zeleny,  MaryAnn 

Ad. — 345  North  Ave.,  Aurora,  III. 

Zimmerman,  A.  LaVerne 

Ad. — 53  W.  Vine  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Oberlin  Conservatory 
of  Music 

Bachelor  of  Music 

Adams,  Eugene  N. 

Teaching  Violin,  Wesley  College, 
Grand  Fork,  N.  D. 

Anderson,  Edwin  D. 

Ad. — R.  D.  No.  2,  Box  94,  New  Wa- 
terford, Ohio. 

Beach,  Evelyn  M. 

Teaching  brass  instruments,  piano  and 


‘TENSION” 

Noble  Cottage 
153  East  College,  Olterlin,  O. 
Eoonis  singly  ot  en  suite 


At  Your  Service 
CAMPUS  KESTAUEANT 
South  Main  at  College  St. 


DAN  EAELE 

Oberlin  ’01  Michigan  ’05 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
General  Civil  Practice 
Henry  Bldg.  Seattle,  Wash. 


CHAELES  E.  HEEEICK 
FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 
Will  Gladly  Send  Selection  on 
Memo 

7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


J.  L.  EDWARDS 
.30  E.  College 
Oberlin  Real  Estate  for 
Sale  or  Rent 


VARSITY  LUNCH 
The  popular  eating  place  for 
stinlent.s  aiul  alumni 
3.5  West  College  Street 


theory  of  music,  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  assisting 
%vith  band  and  working  with  brass 
ensembles,  Hope  College,  Holland, 
Mich.  Ad. — 125  West  nth  St.,  Hol- 
land, Mich. 

Boyd,  M.  Caroline 

Ad. — 909  Lincoln  Way,  W.,  Massillon, 
Ohio. 

Carr,  Christine  L. 

Ad. — 5 Summit  St.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Conlon,  Myra  K.  (Mrs.  Casper  Clark) 

Ad. — 220  East  Ave.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Cook,  Clifford  A. 

Student  in  Violin  and  Composition, 
Chicago  Musical  College,  Chicago, 
111.  Ad. — 64  E.  Van  Buren. 

Cook,  Marguerite  E. 

Ad. — 302  S.  Elmira  St.,  Athens,  Pa. 

DeVeny,  M'illiam  C. 

Soloist,  Fourth  Church  of  Christ,  Sci- 
entist, Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  teacher 
of  Voice  and  director  of  men’s  glee 
club,  Conservatory,  College  of  Woo- 
ster, Wooster,  Ohio.  Ad. — 426  Wash- 
ington Ave.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Dike,  Jessie  M. 

Ad. — 54  West  104th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

DIpson,  Diana 

Student  in  Violin,  Juillliard  Graduate 
School  of  Music,  New  York  City. 
Ad. — Parnassus  Club,  612  West  115th 
St. 

Gipson,  Flelen  E. 

Teaching  Music,  Asheville  Normal  Col- 
lege, Asheville,  N.  C. 

Gould,  Cassius  W.,  Jr. 

Graduate  student  in  Piano,  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Ad. — Theo- 

logical Quadrangle. 

Harper,  S.  Virginia 

Ad. — 326  Main  St.,  Circlevllle,  Ohio 

Hermanson,  Lucile 

Student  in  Piano,  Juilliard  Graduate 
School  of  Music,  New  York  City. 
Ad. — 6 Murray  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Herum,  Ellen  C. 

Teaching  piano  and  organ,  Wesley 
College,  Grand  Fork,  N.  D. 

Johnson,  Ethel  I. 

Teaching  vocal  music  in  grade  school, 
directing  band  and  orchestra,  teach- 
ing Bible  and  American  History,  and 
giving  private  lessons,  Crawfords- 
ville,  la. 

Kellam,  Doris  J. 

Ad. — Coudersport,  Pa. 

Lee,  Robert  N. 

Graduate  student  in  Piano.  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Ad. — Theo- 
logical Quadrangle. 

Lefkofsky,  Lillian 

Student  in  Piano,  Juilliard  Graduate 
School  of  Music,  New  York  City.  Ad. 
— 530  Riverside  Drive. 

McPherson,  Margaret  B. 

Graduate  student  in  Organ,  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Ad. — 229  W. 
College  St. 

M a rqu  a rt,  M a rga  ret 

Private  teaching  of  violin  and  piano, 
Crestline,  Ohio.  Ad. — 315  N.  Tho- 
rnan  St. 

Marlin,  Florence  II. 

Ad. — East  Broadway  Heights,  Wauke- 
sha, Wis. 

Mason,  Bernard  L. 

Graduate  student  in  Violin,  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music.  A<l. — Theo- 
logical Quadrangle. 

Mott,  Virginia  (J. 

Private  instruction  in  music,  New  York 
City.  Ad. — 43  East  60th  St. 


Nicely,  Elizabeth  H. 

Private  teaching  of  piano,  organ  and 
theory,  Johnstown,  Pa.  Ad.  — 114. 
Leila  St. 

Simpson,  Mariette 

Private  teaching  of  violin,  Honolulu, 
T.  FI.  Ad. — 2234  Kamehameha  Ave. 

Spain,  Flenrietta  L 

Teaching  singing,  Miss  Flarris’  Flor- 
ida School,  Miami,  Fla.  Ad. — loqi 
Brickell  Ave. 

Strand,  Margaret  P. 

Graduate  student  in  Voice,  Oberlin 
Conservatoiy  of  Music.  Ad. — 58  E. 
College  St. 

Stratton,  Elizabetli 

Private  teaching  of  piano,  Norwalk, 
Milan  and  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio.  Ad. 
— 223  W.  Main  St.,  Norwalk. 

Thompson,  Chrystal  J. 

Private  teaching  of  piano,  Mount  Ver- 
non, N.  Y.  Ad.— 149  S.  Eleventh 
Ave. 

Turnbull,  Laurene 

Instructor  in  Piano,  Theory,  School 
Music  and  Organ,  Juniata  College, 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Wadsworth,  Eleanor  E. 

Ad.— 2901  E.  Superior  St.,  Duluth, 
Minn. 

Wenzel,  Henry  W. 

Ad. — 920  East  147th  St.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

WIechman,  Miriam  E.  (Mrs.  Paul  Rod- 
ney Quigg) 

Ad. — 330  South  i6th  St.,  Richmond, 
Ind, 

Bachelor  of  School  Music 

Antico,  Mildred  M. 

Ad. — 514  E.  Fulton  St.,  Butler,  Pa. 

Buell,  M.  Eleanor 

Giving  instrumental  lessons,  Ida 
Grove,  Iowa.  Ad. — 411  Quimby  St. 

Bushyager,  D.  Louise 

Teaching  School  Music,  Spelling,  Writ- 
ing, and  English,  Claridge,  Pa.  Ad. 
— Harrison  City,  Pa. 

Creel,  Dorothy  D. 

Ad. — 802  Main  St.,  Uhrichsville,  Ohio. 

Cressman,  Lillian  M. 

Ad. — 230  South  17th  St.,  Allentown, 
Pa. 

Cutler,  Elinor  E. 

Ad. — R.  D.  No.  I,  Sharpsville,  Pa. 

Davis,  Ruth  E. 

Teaching  School  Music  in  three  high 
schools  and  several  grade  schools, 
Washington  County,  Ohio.  Ad. — 
Lower  Salem,  Ohio. 

Diehl,  Charlotte  E. 

Teaching  kindergarten  music  classes, 
Proctor  School  of  Music,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 54  Beverly  Place. 

Duncan,  Edith  M. 

Ad. — Newfane,  N.  Y. 

Gates,  Katherine  E. 

Teaching  music,  (irade  Scliool,  Morris- 
ville,  \'t. 

Gross,  Jeanette  M. 

Supervisor  of  School  Music,  Wakonda, 
S.  D. 

Ilarger,  Marian  G. 

Teaching  School  Music,  Berkley,  Mich. 

Hastings,  E.  Rita 

Teaching,  Mt.  Ilermon  School,  Darjeel- 
ing, India. 

Hoffman,  Kathryn  E. 

7'eaching  English,  Music  and  Geog- 
raphy, McKinley  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School,  Niles,  Ohio.  Ad. — 50 
Washington  Ave. 
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Howell,  Mildred  L. 

Teaching  English,  Junior  High  School, 
Sebring,  Ohio.  Ad.— 135  W.  Ver- 
mont  Ave. 

Humphrey,  Sarah  K. 

Teaching  piano  (class  and  private) 
and  harmony  and  ear  training,  Fine 
Arts  Studios,  Madison,  Wis.  Ad. — 
438  University  Place. 

Hutton,  Lucile  L. 

Teaching  in  public  schools,  New  Or- 
leans, La.  Ad. — 1477  N.  Claiborne 

Ave. 

Hyde,  Alene  F. 

Private  teaching  of  piano,  New  Castle, 
Pa.  Ad. — 1201  Wilmington  Ave. 

Jones,  Pearl  E. 

— 1322  Brummel  St.,  Evanston,  HI. 

Kemmer,  Marion  \L 

Ad. — 3417  Gass  Ave.,  North  Side, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ledger,  Harriet  N. 

Ad. — 6i3  Garfield  Ave.,  Rockford,  III. 

Leicht.  Annabelle  M. 

Ad. — 253  Perkins  St.,  Medford,  Wis. 

Long,  Mary  Louise 

Teaching  School  Music,  Van  Wert 
County  Schools.  Ad. — Convoy,  Ohio. 

McCullough,  Catherine  Jane 

Ad. — 5461  Black  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mann,  Margaret  L. 

Teaching  First  Grade  and  Pre-School 
French  and  Music,  Wilson  Schools, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Ad. — 645  Delaware 
Ave. 

Miner,  Sarah  A. 

Teaching  Music,  Kenney  and  Latham, 


HI.  Ad. — 803  W.  Decatur  St.,  De- 
catur, 111. 

Pfcil,  Florence  E. 

Teaching  music,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio.  Ad. — 370  Lora  Ave. 

Pugsley,  K.  Marcelia 

'Peaching  Vocal  Music  and  English, 
Brooklyn  Village,  Ohio.  Ad. — 2408 
Portman  Ave.,  S.  W.,  Cleveland. 

Ready,  Henry 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Public  Schools, 
New  Albany,  Ohio.  Ad. — Box  55. 

Shaw,  Viva  II. 

Private  teaching  in  instrumental  music, 
Medina,  Ohio. 

Sheaffer,  Edna  May 

Ad. — 721  Court  St.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Sifton,  Margaret  F. 

Teaching  music  and  some  grade  sub- 
jects, Miss  Matthews’  School,  London, 
Ontario,  Canada.  Ad. — 1195  Rich- 
mond St. 

Sloane,  Helen  S. 

Ad. — 918  E.  Ft.  Wayne  St.,  Warsaw, 
Ind. 

Steigely,  William  G. 

Student  in  Piano,  Oberlin  Conservatory 
of  Music.  Ad. — 62  Walnut  St. 

Voorhees,  Alice  L. 

Private  teaching  of  piano,  Starkey, 
N.  Y. 

Withee,  Ethel  J. 

Ad. — 484  Linden  Ave.,  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y. 

Wright,  Elizabeth 

Private  tutor,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ad. — 
3269  Daleford  Rd. 


Graduate  School  of 
Theology 

Asano,  Kalsu,  A.  M. 

Stiulent,  School  of  Theology,  Oberlin. 
Ad. — Theological  Quadrangle. 

Brown,  Charles  H.,  D.B. 

Minister,  Colored  Baptist  Church, 
Oberlin.  Ad. — 143  Groveland  Street. 

Buck,  Albert  W.,  D.B. 

Student,  Chicago  Theological  Semin- 
ary, Chicago,  111.  Ad. — 5729  Mary- 
land Avenue. 

Carrington,  W.  E.,  D.B.,  A.M. 

Student,  Union  ^'heological  Seminary, 
New  York  City. 

Elliott,  Eleanor  L.,  A.M. 

Secretarial  assistant  to  A.  J.  Elliott, 
National  Student  Secretary,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Chicago,  HI.  Ad. — 824  Ash- 
land Avenue,  Wilmette,  HI. 

Fritz,  Lewis  G.,  S.T.M. 

Minister,  Reformed  Church,  Fremont, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 1023  Woodrow  Street. 

Gans,  Herbert  C.,  D.B. 

Minister,  Congregational  Church,  Reed 
City,  Mich.  Ad. — 247  Upton  Street. 

Johnson,  Frank  T.,  D.B. 

Ad. — 10224  Columbia  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Jones,  Orville  C.,  S.T.M. 

Minister,  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Ad. — • 
20  Scott  Street. 

(T/te  rcmain’uig  names  in  the  Theolo- 
gical directory  fivill  appear  in  January.) 


“Quality  is  never  cheap, 
Cheap  Paint  is  always  dear.” 

President  Wilkins’  New  Book 

For  a Dependable  Paint  Job 

A Platform  for  Life 

Call 

will  he  ])nl)lislie(l  Deeeinher  1.  It  con- 
lain.s  ‘‘Oberlin  in  Ortober,”  and  a nnm- 

The  Long  Painting  Co. 

her  of  Oberlin  talks: 

“New  Iforizons’’ 

3135  Carnegie  Ave. 

“If  I Had  Six  More  Live.'i  to  Live’ 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

“A  Platform  for  Life’’ 

"On  licin;/  a National  CotUajP’ 

"The  Political  Opportnnitie.t  and  Rc- 
sprmsihilities  of  the  College  Student” 

Oberlin  Inn 

“Grounds  for  Supporting  a Political 
Paxtjj” 

“America-  Votes” 

“The  Pattern  of  Leisure” 

“Bonfire  of  Vanities” 

OWNED  AND  OPERATED 

“Unto  the  Mountains” 

BY 

Copies  may  be  ordered,  at  .fl.OO  each, 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

postpaid,  from  tlie  Oberlin  Rrinting 
Company,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Large  Enough  - - Not  Too  Large 


Large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  financial  require- 
ments of  Oberlin’s  largest  business  institutions;  not 
too  large  to  give  to  any  individual— child  or  capitalist 
—or  any  firm  or  corporation  the  careful  personal  at- 
tention of  our  officers. 

You  are  invited  to  make  use  of  any  or  all  of  our  fa- 
cilities. 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Company 


THE 

OBERLIN  PRINTING  COMPANY 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


Printers  of 
THE 
ALUMNI 
MAGAZINE 


Anylhing  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


Tliis  December  1st,  as  at  each  De- 
cember 1st  for  the  ])ast  10  years,  we  have 
been  glad  to  mail  out  to  our  hundreds 
of  Christmas  Club  Savers  their  checks 
for  their  Christmas  fund.  This  Christ- 
mas clieck  brings  joy  and  satisfaction  to 
each  one  who  receives  one,  and  particu- 
larly Ibis  year  is  tliis  true. 

Our  new  Club  is  now  opening  and 
you  too  are  invited  to  join  for  1034. 

Every  Banking  Service 

I.  L.  Porter, 

Casliier. 


